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WHO'S WHO 


HILAIRE BELLOC was visiting France a few 
weeks back when the political crisis was developing. 
His analysis of the situation is convincing, and has 
been confirmed by events that happened since he 
wrote, the dissolution of the Chautemps Govern- 
ment that had represented the Leftist Popular 
Front and the resumption of power by Chautemps 
with a Cabinet from which the Communists were 
eliminated. Mr. Belloc, being of Gallic ancestry and 
having lived in France a great deal, is well quali- 
fied to evaluate the perplexities of French political 
and economic life. ... PAUL L. BLAKELY returns 
once more to the civil war that disrupts the forces 
of labor. Impartial, balanced yet sympathetic, his 
contentions and his criticisms must be hearkened 
to by the olympians of the unions. There is no bet- 
ter friend to and no critic more honest about union- 
ized labor in the United States than Father Blakely. 
. . . WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J., president of 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass., is a former 
professor of Biblical Exegesis. He is a Catholic 
Christian and far more highly educated than any one 
of the Anglican commissioners whom he assails. 
The “generally agreed among educated Christians” 
phrase of the Established Church report has its 
denials in the dozens of learned Catholic volumes on 
this subject of Genesis and the theory of evolution 
issued during the past thirty years. .. . JOSEPH J. 
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COMMENT 











SIGNIFICANT was the decision rendered by the 
Hon. C. Gus Grason, judge of the Circuit Court at 
Towson, Md., in a recent controversy between the 
Baltimore County Board of Education and a parish 
school pupil. Marjorie Ann Tyrie, a student at St. 
Joseph’s Parochial School, Texas, Md., and her 
father Robert Tyrie, a taxpayer, had asked for a 
mandamus to compel the Board of Education to 
administer a fund of $15,000 provided annually by 
the County Commissioners for the transportation 
of parish school children, in accordance with an act 
of the 1937 Maryland Legislature. The Board filed 
a demurrer, claiming that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, was using public funds for private purposes 
and was asking the County to support a “place of 
worship or ministry.” Judge Grason, in his decision, 
amply disposed of these and similar contentions. 
He pointed out that grants and appropriations fre- 
quently had been made to colleges and private 
schools by the Legislature during the entire history 
of Maryland. The State was exerting a power it 
possessed to apply funds to a particular group in 
accordance with a “reasonable State policy relating 
to the general public or a class thereof.” The State, 
likewise, was empowered to look after the safety of 
citizens. The act in question, however, sought to 
protect the children attending non-public schools 
from the danger of high-powered automobiles, “to 
protect and safeguard them as a class, part of the 
public.” Much credit for the outcome of the petition 
is due to the counsel for the plaintiff, who handled 
the case most intelligently. 


PARTICIPATION in the meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of Book Publishers, which is to 
be held at Leipzig in June, was declared by forty- 
eight American publishers to be a “contradiction of 
the very essence of our function as publishers.” 
Hence, these firms announced their intention of 
taking no part in the coming Congress. And the 
reasons for their action are perfectly justified. The 
German gathering was characterized as nothing 
more than a puppet show where the voice would 
be that of German bureaucracy. How could Ameri- 
cans, asserted the publishers, subscribe to the reso- 
lution “favored” by the German publishers associa- 
tion (in reality prompted by Nazi officialdom) call- 
ing for “the establishment of an international cen- 
sorship agreement” with the purpose of suppressing 
all books “‘libeling the head of a state or the sacred 
institutions of a state through misrepresentation 
of history.” On the contrary, American publishing 
concerns stand fer freedom of expression under the 
guarantee of the Bill of Rights, the privilege of 
honest criticism of any administration. To all of 
which we heartily subscribe and stand ready to 
lead in three cheers for the American publishers. 
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But one wonders if the real motive behind the con- 
certed action of our publishers is actually expressed 
in the pronunciamento that they released. Could 
it possibly be that German anti-Semitism had not 
something to do with prompting the manifesto? 
However that may be, the reasons alleged for their 
non-participation are all well enough, but it is to be 
hoped that they will keep a copy of their statement 
on file and take it out with an equal display of 
honesty and proverbial fortitude when Russia gets 
a strangle-hold on the publishing business and in- 
vites the American confréres to meet at Moscow. 


ONCE upon a time, as the story-books used to 
begin, subtlety was an almost necessary requisite 
in a player who sat in on the national as well as 
international chess game of politics as it was played. 
The trick was to lead your opponent on by devious 
methods until he made a false move, and then 
pounce upon him for his blunder. But times have 
changed, at least in Germany. Subtlety is too tame 
for the leaders of the Third Reich. They seek an 
objective, the glorification of German blood, and 
either because they consider that they have not 
the time or the patience to play a waiting game, 
they drive roughshod over all opposition. Their be- 
lief after the fashion of good Mohammedans might 
be paraphrased: “There is no God but Wotan, and 
Hitler is his prophet.” Christianity, founded upon 
Christ (an alien Jew) and advocating the universal 
brotherhood of mankind, can find no place in the 
Nazi philosophy. Hence Catholicism, the principal 
proponent of Christianity, must go. True to their 
philosophy the Nazis have systematically attacked 
Catholicism with the suppression of the press, the 
imprisonment of the clergy and Catholic leaders, 
and the obstruction and suspension of all Catholic 
activities. There has really been no subtlety in the 
methods used. The latest example of what is to 
come leaked out recently from Bavaria. A secret 
order calls for the closing of all Catholic board- 
ing and secondary schools of any sort within the 
next two years. The order calls for the suppression 
of half of these schools the first year, and the re- 
mainder are to be choked to death more slowly 
by not permitting them to receive any new pupils. 


HINDSIGHT is usually safer than foresight, if not 
as serviceable. Retrospect is often illuminating and 
clears up and corrects judgment hastily made dur- 
ing the mad fury of events. Most writers since the 
defeat of the Supreme Court Reorganization bill 
have given due credit to the play of circumstances 
that favored its overthrow and especially to the abil- 
ity and stategy of those who led the opposition in 
the Senate. There is another factor that should not 




















be forgotten, whose realization should tend to ani- 
mate the waning hopes of those who had their be- 
lief in democratic goverment seriously shaken. It 
was but a repetition of the great bulk of our people 
rising to the occasion when something fundamental 
to our American way of government was seen im- 
periled. The Founding Fathers chose, or were 
forced by compromise to adopt, a democratic 
scheme consisting in an organized balance of 
powers, a wise division of powers, a human system 
of checks against usurpation and tyranny. It was 
neither perfect nor impeccable, but it worked. No 
deep study of American political history was needed 
to show instances where minorities had their basic 
rights preserved by the balance wheel of our gov- 
ernmental system, the Supreme Court. And while 
there was a furious scramble of a cheap kind of 
propagandists to discredit the Nine Old Men in 
Washington, the fundamental sanity of the large 
majority had only to turn to Europe to see what 
was happening there in their own day as a result of 
usurpation and centralization. Despite unpopular 
decisions, despite clever propaganda and the use 
even of dishonorable means, the people decided to 
cling to the Supreme Court as the bulwark of our 
fundamental liberties and to recognize it for what 
it is, an all-essential part of the Federal system. 
And Washington was warned of the decision. 


CONFIRMATION of what has been sporadically 
mentioned or fortuitously released in recent months 
comes from the published record of the executive 
joint hearings of the Senate, Commerce and Labor 
Committees. The hearings are incidental to obtain- 
ing information bearing on the pending bill to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Enough 
slipped into the record from interested Congress- 
men in the past to forewarn us that all was not well 
and that if an investigation were held, damaging 
evidence of the lack of discipline, morale and effi- 
ciency in the crews of American merchant ships 
would be forthcoming. Some angry Americans, the 
victims of incompetent, drunken and even immoral 
ship servants, had already been driven to unload 
their righteous complaints, while these and others 
compared the efficiency and morale of competing 
lines, always to the discredit of our own. The report 
is an added burden of explanation on the labor 
unions, as the record traces many of the abuses and 
excesses as incidental accompaniments to the re- 
cent union organization of the ships’ crews. The in- 
formation that went into the record of the execu- 
tive hearings included besides affidavits of passen- 
gers and reports of American port consular officers, 
the testimony of ships’ officers and Government 
Officials. Such testimony cannot be lightly laughed 
off or pooh-poohed either by union spokesmen or 
shipping companies. We hold, and justly, that the 
public service and common good should not be sac- 
rificed to the whims or selfish interests of malcon- 
tents, political ambitions of leaders, or ignoble mo- 
tives. Many who use our merchant marine do so for 
business, not pleasure. It is a duty incumbent on our 
Government in its responsible departments that 


even pleasure-seeking United States citizens may be 
enabled to do so without a repetition of scenes and 
incidents, some of which were deemed unprintable 
in the record of the sworn testimony. 


RELIGIOUS bigotry of a very offensive kind met 
its due desert in a recent response to a question in 
the House of Commons, Westminster, London. 
There is a traditional question period some day of 
the week during which the Cabinet Ministers and 
heads of departments are expected to be ready to 
enlighten the members on questions that arise. 
During that period recently, Colonel Wedgwood, 
smarting no doubt under some fancied grievance, 
or anxious to let true Englishmen learn through 
Hansard the depth and intensity of his patriotism, 
asked the Foreign Secretary for the names of the 
European countries in which the British Govern- 
ment is represented by Catholics in the posts of 
ambassador, minister, first secretary or consul. 
Mr. Eden replied that members of the diplomatic 
service are not required at any time to state the 
Church to which they belong. He added that any 
such inquiry would, in his view, “imply a reversion 
to the standpoint of religious discrimination happily 
abandoned in the country for over 100 years.” This 
statement, we are glad to learn, was applauded by 
the House. Perhaps the plaudits irked the honor- 
able and gallant Colonel, who should sit at Stormont 
rather than Westminster, for he went on to ask if 
“in view of the pro-Franco propaganda of the 
Roman Church and the anti-British propaganda of 
the Roman State, it is desirable to have divided 
allegiance in so many European capitals?” There 
was a question clearly aimed at being offensive, 
without any substance of reality. But the Foreign 
Minister’s reply was entirely adequate and perti- 
nent. “I take exception to that supplementary ques- 
tion. If there is any implication regarding the ser- 
vice of members of the diplomatic service, I would 
say that whatever their religious convictions may 
be, they all render equally loyal and disinterested 
service to the State.” 


SERVICE has been rendered to the cause of Cath- 
olic truth for more than sixty years by the distin- 
guished Knight of St. Gregory, Thomas F. Meehan. 
A well-deserved tribute is being paid to him on 
January 29 when he is being awarded a medal by 
the Brooklyn Alumni Sodality, a union of Catholic 
alumni of many colleges. This medal is the first 
award of the Alumni Sodality, but it is hoped that 
annually a medal will be conferred on a layman of 
the Brooklyn Diocese who has distinguished him- 
self in Catholic life. The inaugural recipient, though 
of Brooklyn, is identified with our national life. As 
a writer, as an historian, as a champion of Catholic 
belief and practice, as the perfect Catholic gentle- 
man he merits a thousand times the honor. His as- 
sociates on the Staff of AMERICA join with the 
Brooklyn Alumni Sodality in paying this just trib- 
ute of praise to the great and beloved Catholic, 
Sir Thomas. 
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LET THERE BE PEACE 


TWIXT THE CLO. 


AND AF.L. 


Lewis must rid union of Communists 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














FREQUENTLY last year troubled souls wrote to 
inquire whether John L. Lewis was a Communist, 
and the Committee for Industrial Organization a 
Communistic group. Since my answer was always 
the same, I began to think that time would be saved 
if I could have some forms printed, but I am glad 
that I did not yield to the thought. I should have 
missed an excellent answer supplied by Mr. Lewis 
himself. 

At least I consider it an answer. It is all the more 
convincing because Mr. Lewis did not know that 
he was answering a question that still is frequently 
asked. At the moment his wrath had boiled over 
and he was trying to divert the flow over the 
shoulders of David Dubinsky, president of a gar- 
ment-workers union and one of the founders of the 
C.I.O. Mr. Dubinsky had stirred his chief’s choler 
by accusing the C.I.0O. of wrecking the peace con- 
ferences with the American Federation of Labor. 
Recovering his voice, Mr. Lewis gave utterance to 
the following phrases: 

Mr. Dubinsky, whom I esteem very highly, seems 
to be giving an imitation of Eliza crossing the ice, 
and looking back like Lot’s wife. I think he ought 
to decide whether he is flesh, fowl, or red herring. 
Mr. Lewis might have added that Mr. Dubinsky 

was poisoning the wheels of progress by the glance 
of his upas-like eye, but as the sentences run, his 
nice derangement of epitaphs proves amply that he 
is no Communist. He has a sense of humor, and that 
disqualifies him. 

Thus absolving Mr. Lewis, we may turn to the 
C.I.O. In itself, the C.I.0O. is about as Communis- 
tic as the American and National baseball leagues. 
The leagues are, substantially, a method of organ- 
izing a sport so as to provide the public with whole- 
some amusement, and the owners of the several 
teams with dividends. This second aim is not always 
attained, but it is never forgotten, even in Brook- 
lyn. By rather rapid degrees, organized baseball 
has become another form of “big business,” strong 
enough to beat down all attempts by the employes, 
i.e., the players, to organize a union for collective 
bargaining. It is also clever enough to force the 
employe to accept the wage offered him, whether 
it is fair or not, without at the same time alienat- 
ing the support of the public, or even of organized 
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labor. This combine of corporations is really a 
monopoly, and I wonder how Messrs. Jackson and 
Ickes overlooked it in the remarkably similar 
speeches which they delivered at the Jackson (An- 
drew) Day celebrations. 

Organized baseball cannot be truthfully accused 
of Communistic tenets or tendencies. As the base- 
ball trust, it may rightly take its place with the 
steel trust and the banking trust. 

Now the Committee for Industrial Organization 
is equally free, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, from essential connections with Communism. 
In itself, it is simply a method of organizing and 
arranging a union of all wage-earners in the one 
shop or establishment. The American Federation 
of Labor prefers to organize workers according to 
their different crafts, and for many years this 
method worked fairly well, although not even 
President Green will claim that it worked per- 
fectly. It was cumbrous and unwieldy, since the 
workers in a single establishment might be grouped 
in a dozen or more separate unions. When the 
dividing lines were not clearly marked, and some- 
times even when they were, jurisdictional disputes 
flourished mightily, usually with loss both to the 
employer and the wage-earner. 

Further, since the craft was taken as the basis 
on which the union was built, the A. F. of L. had 
no place for the unskilled worker, and often showed 
little concern for his welfare. The Federation had 
come into being as a protest against the earlier 
crude and often unmanageable mass unions. Dur- 
ing the long years of the Gompers regime, it catered 
openly to the aristocracy of labor, and let the un- 
skilled masses go. It must not be thought that all 
Federation leaders were indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of the unskilled worker. But they felt that they 
could best help him by organizing groups which 
by reason of their crafts already possessed a cer- 
tain cohesiveness. 

These groups, they argued, would at least begin 
to vest labor with a certain power in dealing with 
capital. In some fields it would give labor an 
articulate and influential voice. Thus as the crafts 
increased in strength, the welfare of all labor, 
skilled and unskilled, would be promoted. Other 
leaders, not giving the matter much consideration, 























and still less a trial, felt that the masses could not 
be organized, or, if they could, that they could not 
be maintained. “The men join,” said one leader, 
“but they don’t stick.” 

As a matter of fact, however, time showed that 
there was something seriously wrong with the 
theory. The Federation did improve the condition 
of the crafts, but the condition of the unorganized 
mass of unskilled workers sank rather than rose. 
As the unskilled outnumbered the skilled by about 
ten to one, the Federation soon became a champion 
of the workers which fought for a minority and 
let the majority go hang. 

Yet no one who has studied the A. F. of L. will 
be disposed to underrate the good it did. Beginning 
in 1886, when the printers, the iron and steel 
workers, the cigar makers with Gompers at their 
head, gave the death blow to the old Knights of 
Labor, the Federation gained steadily in numerical 
strength, and, except in certain sections of the 
country, in favor with the public. In my judgment, 
the Federation has a place which it is likely to 
keep, and even to strengthen, if this miserable and 
totally unnecessary snarl with the C.I.O. can be 
smoothed out. 

The two groups can be and ought to be divisions 
of the army of labor, not two hostile armies. Even 
the A. F. of L. recognized as long ago as 1917 the 
usefulness of the plan later taken up and promoted 
by John L. Lewis. The “one big union plan” had 
at that time no more enthusiastic supporter than 
its present arch-enemy, President William Green, 
of the Federation. But Lewis has shown beyond 
question that the C.I.O. can succeed in organizing 
unskilled labor in a field in which the Federation 
has ingloriously failed. He and his lieutenants in- 
vaded the steel and textile mills, and in a short time 
organized nearly 900,000 workers. Before two years 
were out, they had organized 350,000 in the auto- 
mobile industry, 75,000 in rubber, 90,000 in marine 
transport, and 100,000 in lumber. Before the cam- 
paign ended they had set up unions in a dozen 
different fields hitherto shut tight against organ- 
ized labor, and by the end of 1937, were able to 
claim more than 4,000,000 workers. Probably the 
figures were not greatly exaggerated. 

How many of these will “stick,” only time can 
tell. But the fact that Lewis won his case against 
the General Motors Corporation and the United 
States Steel Corporation, and that he is now plan- 
ning to take Henry Ford and a dozen smaller 
barons into camp, gives his followers past victories 
to talk about and future victories to anticipate. 

But there are clouds in the sky. 

As I hinted, the permanence of industrial union- 
ism as Lewis plans it, is not yet certain. It is only 
natural that this huge youngster, the C.I.O., should 
suffer from growing pains, and occasionally mani- 
fest a reaction to them that is unpleasant. If its 
permanence (at least in its present form) is un- 
certain, one reason is that Lewis himself at times 
is uncertain. The C.I.O., although it has issued hun- 
dreds of charters, is an organization without a 
written constitution, as I understand, and without 
rules, except those which have been carried over 


from the A. F. L., or are issued as the occasion 
seems to demand, by local organizers and leaders. 

Again one of the worst weaknesses of the A. F. 
of L. is its utterly impotent executive board, com- 
posed, with the exception of the president, of men 
responsible to their own unions rather than to the 
cause of labor as a whole. When racketeers all but 
ruined the union cause in New York and Chicago, 
the executive board might deplore in private, but 
it did nothing, until local grand juries voted in- 
dictments, and local courts sent these exploiters of 
organized labor to the penitentiary. An A. F. of L. 
union that fell into the hands of racketeers stayed 
there until the local law authorities freed it. The 
executive board could do nothing but talk, and 
sometimes it did not even talk. 

That is one fault which the C.I.O. must carefully 
avoid. 

Another fault in the C.I.O. is far more serious. 
It supplies the reason why men who are genuinely 
desirous of helping labor to organize effectively are 
asking if the C.I.O. takes its program and orders 
from Moscow. 

I think the charge that the C.I.O. is chiefly a 
Communistic group is nothing less than absurd. I 
also believe that John L. Lewis, who can talk plain- 
ly enough when he wishes to, has helped men all 
over the country to affirm as true the charge that 
the C.I.O. is a branch of the Soviet Government. 

When an army is needed in a hurry, the recruit- 
ing sergeant is instructed to be indulgent. Lewis 
needed an army in a hurry, and along with men of 
a high type, he got the sweepings, particularly the 
Communist agitators. He thought he could man- 
age them by favors and flattering, and they re- 
paid him by wrecking the campaign in the Ohio 
independent steel districts, and by almost wreck- 
ing the C.I.O. victories over General Motors, the 
Steel Corporation and Chrysler. When about 200 
unauthorized strikes followed on the heels of the 
contracts signed with the automobile magnates, it 
was a poor excuse for Lewis and Martin (whom 
the Communists are determined to ruin) to say that 
they were “not authorized.” Of course, they were 
not, but what did Lewis and Martin expect this 
grimy Communistic crew to do except to stir up 
trouble, and ruin the C.I.0.? Yet with this lesson 
before him, Lewis sent Harry Bridges to the West 
Coast as chief organizer! 

Sooner or later the C.1.0. chief will learn the un- 
wisdom of permitting the camel to get his nose 
under the tent. In fact, I believe he has learned the 
lesson, and now wishes that he had seized a tent- 
peg and belabored the animal lustily and at once. 
I hope it will still be possible to rid the C.L.O. of 
the crackpots and agitators, chiefly Communists, 
who have bored into the automobile and marine 
unions. Should this prove impossible, the C.1.O. will 
go the way of the Knights of Labor. 

Already dissension has set in, and it will cer- 
tainly grow, unless Lewis can show that he has a 
strong wrist and is anxious to use it. The C.LO. 
needs a leader who can plan and think as well as 
yell. Indeed, the last qualification is really not im- 


portant. 
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EVOLUTION, NOT GENESIS, 
IS THE MYTH FOR MODERNS 


Creation and Adam are basic to true Christianity 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 











THE Church of England has made the first page 
again. True, a press friendly to the retreating often 
plays down a defeat, and apparently the news item 
is not buried inconspicuously because it is consid- 
ered victory. The Church by law established has 
just received a mighty report on doctrine. A Com- 
mission on doctrine after fifteen years labor has 
submitted its findings. Had the purpose of the Com- 
mission been to point out where the Anglican 
Church should yield to modern whims and vacui- 
ties, it could not have done its service more praise- 
worthily. 

The Commission has decided to be vague on 
Christian marriage and Christ’s Resurrection, but 
on the matter of man’s origins it plainly takes a 
position which dechristianizes certain remnants of 
Christianity still retained by the Anglican sect. “No 
objection to a theory of evolution can be drawn 
from the Creation narratives in Genesis i and ii,” 
says the report, “since it is generally agreed among 
educated Christians that these are mythological in 
origin and that their value for us is symbolic rather 
than historical.” 

Who are the “educated Christians” who concur 
in this unchristian pronouncement? Not the mil- 
lions of members of the Catholic Church. The An- 
glican Commission would probably allow that they 
are Christians but uneducated ones. Not the thou- 
sands of members of the Anglican and other Prot- 
estant sects, for the members of these churches 
who hold to confessions and creeds still retain faith 
in an inspired Bible. Moreover, they hold that man’s 
fall in Adam was an historical fact; that event fol- 
lows upon the fact that there is a single ancestor 
of all living men. Episcopalians, therefore, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, Methodists and others, who main- 
tain some few essential doctrines of Christian faith 
are derated by the insular Commission of Anglican 
Church fathers to the status of the uneducated or 
the non-Christian. Indeed, when these English theo- 
logians pronounce their opinion, the Christian 
— should raise its hat and meekly kick back its 

eel! 

Some thirty years ago the Roman Catholic 
Church through the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
examined the question of the first chapters of 
Genesis. The Rationalism, Modernism and pseudo- 
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science of the turn of the century made it impera- 
tive to declare for Catholics what opinions they 
ought to hold against the empty assurances which 
were filling the world with anti-Christian views. 
On June 30, 1909, the Holy Father issued a decree 
bidding Catholics to regard the Creation narrative 
and the story of Adam’s fall as historical. These 
stories had never been regarded as mythological or 
legendary or symbolic. The declaration of age-old 
tenets was considered opportune in view of the 
vagaries of the times. 

In writing this decree the Catholic Church was 
declaring what educated Christians (educated in 
the true sense of that abused word) had thought 
for twenty centuries. The Church, moreover, sub- 
mitted the point to men specially trained in Biblical 
matters and in the sciences. These examiners were 
not misled by the mere empty clamor that the his- 
tory of the Creation of a single first man was 
exploded. They searched for the reasons which 
evolutionists offered and were not impressed by 
vociferous statements which were conveyed to the 
public more in the manner of propaganda than in 
that of cold scientific exposition. After thorough 
study of the question the Catholic Church declared 
that the first part of Genesis is an historical record, 
that it is an inspired part of the Christian Bible, 
and that, therefore, the history recorded there is 
true with all the truth which belongs to God Him- 
self Who is the principal author of the inspired 
story. 

Now it would be an extraordinary happening if 
“educated Catholic Christians” arrived at the above 
theological conclusion in 1909, and if “educated 
Anglican Christians” in 1937 concluded that Gene- 
sis is a myth. Such a contradiction which might in- 
vite the puzzled non-Christian to scepticism. But in 
fact there is no riddle here. The plain truth of the 
matter is that the “educated Christians” of which 
the Anglican doctrinal Commission speaks are 
neither Christian nor educated. 

It is not difficult to identify the “educated Chris- 
tians” whom the Commission cites as worthy au- 
thorities in a matter of theological doctrine. They 
are the group of callow gentlemen who have ac- 
cepted in whole (and erroneously) or in part 
(erroneously and illogically) the tenets of Rational- 
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ism. These gentlemen occupy the majority of our 
university chairs; they fill the libraries with books 
on the Bible and they are the vanguard of the co- 
hort which is running farther and farther away 
from all positions of true Christian theology. Timid 
and unauthoritative Christian sects are following 
them like sheep. Following? Why, a spokesman of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church claimed 
on January 15, 1938, that it regarded the English 
Commission “a little behind the times.” Bishop 
Manning of New York states that “the evolutionary 
theory has been accepted in the Anglican com- 
munion and in the Episcopal Church by theologians 
of all schools for the past fifty years.” (New York 
Times, Jan. 15, 1938) 

A Rationalist holds (and errs) that God did not 
inspire the Bible. That would be a supernatural 
event, an intervention by God in the current of nat- 
ural affairs, and so it is impossible or improbable— 
at least never actual. Why? Rationalists have been 
asked for a long time to answer that question. 

An Evolutionist holds that dozens, if not hun- 
dreds, of primates (be they monkeys, near monkeys 
or even mice) became men. Animals, many of them 
male and female, became men and women. If one 
holds that theory (and that is how evolution is 
understood) then one cannot hold that God saw to 
it that one man came into existence, that one 
woman was formed from the one man’s body, and 
that they two were the only parents of the whole 
human race. 

Evolutionism thus pretends to explode the story 
of the single man and woman. Ah, but God wrote 
the story of that first pair. Bosh! says Rationalism, 
God never wrote any story. Add the two -isms and 
then with this education you may call Genesis 
mythological. 

But is one educated? In evolutionary Rational- 
ism, yes. In Christian theology, no. Is one a Chris- 
tian? Not if that word implies acceptance of the 
body of doctrine which Christ left to a Church to 
teach, propagate, explain and defend. 

It may be said that the dereliction of the narra- 
tive of Genesis strikes a blow at the very heart of 
Christianity. For Christ came to save those who 
fell in Adam. If the story of Adam and Eve is a 
myth, then original sin is a myth. What then hap- 
pens to the Incarnation of the Son of God? Is He 
the Second Adam? He is not. The Anglican Church 
had better appoint another commission to write a 
non-Christian treatise on Christ and the Incarna- 
tion. At present it is sapping and mining under the 
very foundation of the whole Christian system. 

I venture to say that if the Anglican Commission 
consulted its own partially “educated Christians,” 
it might hear a severe lesson read to it in this fash- 
ion. “A century ago your ministers told us to be- 
lieve in one Adam and Eve and in the fall of man. 
Our belief was commanded under pain of loss of 
eternal salvation. That was your Christian doctrine, 
that is what Christ through you said we must ac- 
cept. Now you tell us that the story of one Adam 
and Eve is a myth. Moreover, you say that our 
Church has been saying so for fifty years. That’s 
news, but we pass it. Who has changed? Christ or 


doctrine or our spokesmen? And if so, by whose 
authority? Did God tell you to change our beliefs? 
Or are you quoting at us under the guise of ‘edu- 
cated Christians’ a group of religious quacks who 
subscribe to a philosophy which destroys Chris- 
tianity?” 

Now the puzzled Episcopalian may think that he 
has the Commission in a corner when he makes the 
above vigorous but angry pronouncement. But if he 
reads on in the doctrinal report*he will find that the 
Commission has anticipated his riddle and his 
wrath. The Commission feels that the Anglican 
Church is big enough to include divergent beliefs! 
Quarrels over doctrine were imperiling unity! 
Hence, away with doctrinal unity! The tone of the 
report suggests to the puzzled Anglican to look else- 
where for immutable Christian doctrine. It is to be 
hoped that serious-minded Anglicans stirred by 
God’s grace will look to the single source of un- 
changing and unchangeable Christian doctrine. 

There is something humorous and pathetic in the 
sentence we have quoted from the Anglican Com- 
mission. It opens the door in welcome to evolution, 
since educated Christians regard Genesis as a myth. 
Now, through an examination it turns out that the 
guides of the Commission are not educated Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless, the members of the Commis- 
sion admit that the consent of educated Christians 
is a safe index of Christian doctrine. That is a good 
theological position fundamentally. Educated Chris- 
tians being presumably those who are instructed in 
Christian doctrine, it is obvious that the harmoni- 
ous voice of instructed Christians is a trustworthy 
source of determining what is Christian doctrine. 
For if the teaching Church and its pastors have 
permitted or encouraged a doctrinal belief in their 
people, then that doctrine is inferentially part of 
the deposit of Christian faith. Thus, at present, the 
Assumption of Our Lady has been a tenet of edu- 
cated Christians; the doctrine can be formulated as 
an article of Christian Faith. So, too, the doctrine 
that Our Lady is the Mediatrix of Grace. 

But when a few noisy self-styled Christians 
gather together and proclaim loudly that their con- 
sent to some pet theory of their own is a consent 
of “educated Christians” and a trustworthy norm 
in theological matters, then truly educated Chris- 
tians call such men sectaries or heretics or natural- 
ists or rationalists, and they esteem their consent 
as of far less value than the proverbial tinker’s 
damn. 

I contrast the pronouncements on early Genesis 
as they have issued from the Anglican spokesmen 
and the Catholic Church. 

The Anglican Commission: 

No objection to a theory of evolution can be drawn 

from the two creation narratives in Genesis i and ii, 

since it is generally agreed among educated Chris- 


tians that these are mythological in origin and that 
their value for us is symbolic rather than historical. 


Bishop William T. Manning: 


The report is a very interesting one, but the state- 
ment about evolution is a little behind the times. 
The evolutionary theory has been accepted in the 
Anglican Communion and in the Episcopal Church 
by theologians of all schools for the past fifty years. 
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The Biblical Pontifical Commission of Pope Pius 
IX: 


Can we, in particular, call in question the literal and 
historical meaning when in these chapters it is ques- 
tion of the narration of facts which touch the foun- 
dations of Christian religion; as, for example, the 
Creation of all things by God in the beginning of 
time; the particular creation of man; the formation 
of the first woman from the first man; the unity of 
the human race; the original happiness of our first 
parents in a state of justice, integrity and immor- 
tality; the divine command laid upon man for the 
proving of his obedience; the transgression of that 
divine command at the instigation of the devil under 
the form of a serpent; the fall of our first parents 
from their primitive state of innocence; and the 
promise of a future Redeemer? Reply: In the nega- 
tive. 

On June 30, 1909, in an audience graciously con- 
ceded to the Consultors, the Holy Father ratified 
the above replies, and ordered their publication. On 
reading these pronouncements Anglicans, puzzled 
at the chameleon activities of their Church, ought 
to know whither to turn. 


STOPPING THE GRETNA GREENS 
RT. REV. F. J. JANSEN, V.F. 











LAKE COUNTY, Indiana, is the first county east of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line and is bounded on its 
northern border by Lake Michigan. It is therefore 
contiguous to Chicago. This county contains the 
famous Calumet District of steel plants. Along the 
lake we have the industrial cities of Hammond; 
East Chicago, the home of Inland Steel, Youngs- 
town Steel, and many other industrial plants; Gary, 
the home of the U. S. Steel Corporation; and Whit- 
ing, the oil-refining city. These four cities have a 
population of 250,000 inhabitants. There are forty- 
eight Catholic churches, representing twelve na- 
tionalities in the county. Crown Point, a city of 
about 5,000 inhabitants, is the county seat. 

For a number of years, Crown Point has been the 
Gretna Green for eloping couples at all hours of the 
day and night from the city of Chicago and its im- 
mediate vicinity, especially so during the past year. 
In July, 1937, the State of Illinois enacted a law re- 
quiring a physical examination before marriage. To 
evade this law thousands of couples were rushing to 
Crown Point, Ind., every month to be married. The 
vicious racket became so commercialized that signs 
appeared along the main highways advertising cer- 
tain justices of the peace and so-called ministers, 
who had set up their own independent churcl-es. 
The county clerk, who issues the marriage licenses, 
in addition to collecting the legal State fee of $2.00 
per license, was selling these non-State residents a 
marriage certificate, the price of which depended 
entirely upon the hour of the day or night that the 
license was requested. 

Aware of these conditions, the divorce courts of 
the city of Chicago publicly condemned the Crown 
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Point “Gretna Green,” claiming that one out of 
every eight divorces resulted from a marriage en- 
tered into at Crown Point. Many of the participants 
to the divorce proceedings did claim that they were 
either minors or that they had been on a drinking 
party and were not fully conscious of the marriage. 

The Catholic Action Council of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Hammond, Indiana, consisting of the of- 
ficers of the fifteen parish organizations and meet- 
ing monthly, had the evil of easy marriage under 
discussion for nearly a year, but found no effective 
way to abate it. In the September (1937) meeting, 
a committee of five was appointed to go into this 
matter more thoroughly, since the couples were 
flocking to Crown Point at the rate of 2,000 a 
month, whereas before the enactment of the Saltiel 
Law in Illinois, which went into effect July 1, 1937, 
there were only about 500 a month. 

The committee of five consulted a prominent 
Catholic law firm of the city of Hammond, and they 
found that the Indiana statute of 1852 required a 
thirty-day residence in the county for the female 
applicant for a marriage license before a county 
clerk could issue this document. On October 6, 1937, 
they drafted two letters. One was sent to the 
County Prosecutor, asking him to stop the County 
Clerk. The other was sent to the County Clerk ask- 
ing him to obey the law. Shortly afterwards, the 
committee received an answer from Prosecutor 
Egan advising it that he had sent their letter to the 
Attorney General of the State for his opinion. This 
came in a few days, and advised the Prosecutor to 
inform the Clerk of his interpretation of the law 
and, if he did not stop issuing licenses to non-resi- 
dents of the county, to issue a warrant for his 
arrest. This was “big” news and the Chicago and 
local papers carried it in large head lines. The com- 
mittee had received the approval of His Excellency, 
John F. Noll, Bishop of the Diocese of Fort Wayne, 
when it proceeded with the matter. The ministers 
of the Calumet District and the Lake County Medi- 
cal Association endorsed the move of the Catholic 
Action Committee. A meeting of the Deanery 
Council of Catholic Men, which was held in the 
Central Catholic High School Gymnasium, gave its 
approval and every Catholic organization kept the 
movement alive by sending letters to the Prosecu- 
tor and to the Clerk. 

On November 5, just thirty days after the first 
“shot” was fired, the matter was decided by Circuit 
Judge Sullivan granting an injunction, and stopping 
the Clerk from issuing marriage licenses to any one 
excepting bona-fide female residents of the county. 
He immediately filed notice of appeal to the In- 
diana Supreme Court and that court decided for the 
act of 1852 on January 11, 1938, just ninety-seven 
days after the committee sent its first letter. 

Holding the 1852 act valid extends this law to 
the whole State of Indiana and as a consequence 
does away with all marriage mills and stops all 
Gretna Greens. The neighboring counties reaped a 
financial harvest during November and December 
while the case was pending. Now, however, Indiana 
will take its place with other States which have 
some regard for the marriage contract. 


























FRANCE WEAKENS 
AS COMMUNISM GROWS 


Political crises prepare for revolution 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











AT the moment in which I write I am in France, 
and it occurs to me that some description of the 
situation there may be of interest; especially as 
most of our Press gives no adequate idea of what 
is passing. 

Everyone outside France remarks how much the 
nation has lost in strength and prestige during the 
last few years; everyone in Europe is aware of the 
internal confusion of the country and of its conse- 
quent loss of authority in international councils; 
but we are not sufficiently informed upon the vari- 
ous factors of the situation, and it is important that 
we should understand them. 

The first main factor is this: The whole nation 
has been grievously disappointed. 

The Great War ended in what was called a vic- 
tory for what was (roughly) the French as against 
the German side; but that victory has borne no 
fruit for the victors save the handing over of the 
German colonies—which have mainly been taken 
by the Dominions of the British Empire and Eng- 
land herself. And even this fruit of the victory is 
now called in question. For the rest, all the results 
of victory except the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine 
have disappeared. No compensation approaching 
the damage done has been paid, the German Em- 
pire has re-arisen with a new conscript army larger 
than ever, the neutralized zone on the Rhine, which 
was to have given protection to the French fron- 
tiers, has been recovered—and so on. 

From this general sense of failure and its accom- 
panying dissatisfaction, which is everywhere acute, 
there have spread other special dissatisfactions and 
mutual antagonisms throughout the population. 

The attempt to govern by a Parliament, with no 
central authority whether of an aristocracy or an 
elected President to hold the helm, results naturally 
in a complete welter when society is under a strain. 
People vote not for things but against things. They 
do not vote for a positive policy but to express their 
dislike of this or that, of such and such a condition 
imposed upon them, such as a foreign domination, 
or of such and such a class and its privileges, or of 
a particular man or his policy, or of a supposed pub- 
lic danger, and there is no unifying principle or 
conviction, and therefore no natural cohesion in 
mere voting. 


The Parliamentary profession is, by this time, 
utterly despised in France, and when people despise 
those who are nominally in authority over them, 
chaos is bound to result. 

In such a state of affairs was thrust the alien 
element of organized Communism. It came, as we 
all know, from a cosmopolitan clique acting in Mos- 
cow and possessed, ever since the Great War, of 
complete despotic power over the millions of the 
Russian Empire. This alien organized force has the 
advantage of unlimited funds with which to cor- 
rupt public life in other countries and subsidize, 
wherever it possibly can, a very widely distributed 
Press. 

This Communist effort in France works upon the 
natural detestation which men of free traditions, 
and especially of free peasant traditions, feel for 
the conditions of modern industrial capitalism, un- 
der which a man, theoretically free as a citizen, is 
virtually compelled to work for another man who 
possesses property of which he himself is dispos- 
sessed. The Frenchman feels the proletarian condi- 
tion to be unnatural and detestable; he hates it and 
rebels against it almost as violently as does the 
Spaniard. 

In the main the Communist vote in France 
(about one-sixth of the votes cast—about one- 
tenth of the possible voting power and about one- 
twentieth of the adult population) is not a vote for 
Communism but a vote of protest against the con- 
ditions of industrial life. That protest is violent in 
industrial centers, but almost unknown outside 
them. Of the total population of France, more than 
half live upon or in connection with agriculture, 
and there, as is generally the case in rural sections, 
Communism is unknown. 

Special pleading can make almost anything it 
likes out of figures; there is an old saying that the 
positive, comparative and superlative of lying is 
“Lies, Damned Lies—and Statistics.” This is be- 
cause, by leaving out this or that essential element, 
or by stressing particular factors, you can make 
statistics prove anything. 

For instance, the actual number of peasant pro- 
prietors in France—men living upon their own land 
and tilling it and doing nothing else—is a minority, 
perhaps little more than a third. But if you count 
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in the men who both own some land and hire other 
land; the men who own some land and add to their 
income by doing a certain amount of work for 
neighbors; the men who own no land but who have 
a long and firm security of tenure, not on a com- 
petitive rent and only paying fixed dues—a condi- 
tion much more favorable to the tenant than those 
of competitive rent—you get something approach- 
ing half the population. When you consider the 
mass of petty commerce in the small agricultural 
towns (and even in the villages), the inns, the small 
craftsmen, the millers, the apprentices, the little 
shops that supply the agricultural population, and 
so on, you find that very much more than half the 
country is directly connected with tillage and pas- 
turage. The great bulk of France has “the peasant 
mind.” 

The mass of the population is more contented by 
far than the industrialized minority, yet it also is 
dissatisfied. Among other things, the effect of the 
War in casualties and memories of the great suffer- 
ings then endured is much wider spread in the 
peasant families than in the towns, for of the indus- 
trial population a much larger proportion was re- 
tained for necessary work during the War, while 
the majority of the young peasants were drafted 
for military service. 

When we are considering numbers there are two 
other factors to be remembered, one is the greater 
intensity of town life and the other is the peculiar 
position of the Parisian district. The population in 
the industrial towns is energized by a violent Press, 
the most highly-subsidized portion of which is Com- 
munist. You see the chief Communist newspaper, 
L’Humanité (which is directed from Moscow), 
everywhere in all industrial districts; you see heaps 
of it piled up on bookstalls out-topping the other 
publications; while in the factories and places 
where men congregate in the industrial towns the 
social grievance and its possible remedies are eager- 
ly discussed on lines which are suggested by that 
paper. 

There is no such centralized energetic organiza- 
tion among the mass of the agricultural people. 

If this contrast is apparent wherever there is an 
industrial capitalist center—as in. the great sea- 
ports, the railway system, the coal fields, the fac- 
tory towns (such as Rouen, Lyons, St. Etienne, 
Lille, etc.) —it is, as I have said, in a very special 
way marked in the Parisian district. 

I use the phrase “Parisian district’? because the 
term “Paris” is inaccurate. Sixty years ago there 
was a definitely marked-out town called Paris, the 
capital of the country, with less than two million 
people in it and an effect on the surrounding coun- 
tryside only a few miles deep. Today there is a vast 
urban population of far more than four millions 
radiating in its effect over the neighboring country- 
side for something like thirty miles. 

Legally, Paris still means the actual town organ- 
ized in arrondissements under a municipal council; 
or at the most it means the little department of the 
Seine—just as London stands in the little county 
of Middlesex. But in practice Paris means this nu- 
cleus plus an outer belt at least as highly populated 
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or more; and the inner ring of this belt, that is, the 
part immediately adjoining the limits of municipal 
Paris, is one mass of industrialized proletarian pop- 
ulation. The French call it “The Red Belt”’—La 
Zone Rouge. And it is this belt which is the heart 
of the revolutionary movement that today exer- 
cises so much influence. 

Paris is not perhaps so essential to the life of 
France as London is to the life of England; but it is 
the capital, it is the place where the Government 
sits and where the politicians live and hold their 
debates—and all public life is conducted under the 
eye of this violent revolutionary zone. Which 
means, of course, that what is called in physics the 
“potential” of revolutionary feeling, what would be 
called in a metaphor taken from electricity its 
“voltage,” is immensely higher through the effect 
of Paris than it would be if Greater Paris were not 
there. 

In November, 1937, everything had been organ- 
ized for a Communist rising in Paris, but at the last 
moment the plot was given away and the politicians 
in their panic resolved to resist, after having hither- 
to yielded all along the line until they had reached 
the danger point. Fighting was therefore avoided or 
postponed; but the peril may recur at any moment, 
and the reason that Moscow thus concentrates on 
Paris for its effort is that if Paris could be seized, 
the rest of the country would be paralyzed and its 
large agricultural majority (counting the small 
agricultural towns) would be powerless before the 
organized Communist minority. 

Things have been made worse, of course, by the 
panicky legislation of the last year. When factories 
and great shops were occupied by their employes 
and when the politicians were trembling for their 
personal safety, a series of very hasty, unconsidered 
decrees were suddenly imposed by them as laws. 
They were all aimed at shortening the hours of 
work and the number of working days in the week 
or the year, at regulating wages, at confirming col- 
lective bargaining; but none of them towards the 
better distribution of property, which alone could 
have given stability. 

Reforms which applied property to factory life 
were suddenly thrust into the lives of small shop- 
keepers, small artisans and the rest. The main ef- 
ect was not to make life easier for the proletarian 
minority, but to throw the whole of social life out of 
gear. The reforms have pleased no one but the mas- 
ters of highly-organized labor on a large scale. 
They were conceived mainly by the masters of “Big 
Business,” and they are proving disastrous because 
they suit nobody except the employes of the larger 
works and the transport system. 

To sum up, the position is revolutionary and dan- 
gerous in the extreme; and though it has no posi- 
tive direction it is epitomized in the word “Com- 
munism.” Were there to be grave disorder or even 
civil war, a Communist “push’”—an effort to estab- 
lish Communism—would certainly be made. 

Now as against Communism there is in France, 
as everywhere outside England, one force and one 
only. That force is the force of the Catholic Church. 
I shall discuss this next week. 
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PAGANISM FOR INDIANS? 


THE following lines are written merely as a re- 
quest for enlightenment on a matter concerning 
which I have no adequate information. 

Why should it be held that an Indian is better 
off by being a pagan than by embracing Catholi- 
cism? What is the ground for preference? 

Is the objection raised that Catholic missionaries 
have been found cooperating with certain former 
shortsighted governmental regimes? If so, who was 
to blame, the missionaries or the system followed 
by the administration? 

Are Catholic missionaries found neglecting the 
material needs of the Indians—sacrificing these for 
the purely spiritual and religious? It would be dif- 
ficult to suppose in this instance such a neglect, in 
view of the solicitude which Catholic missions all 
over the world show for the bodies as well as the 
souls of their flocks: the Church’s innumerable 
works of mercy and of social rehabilitation. There 
is hardly a page in a Catholic mission magazine 
that does not tell of them. If such were the case in 
the United States, would it not be due to some ex- 
traordinary circumstance that hampered the 
Church’s work. Are we entitled to know it? 

The same query would apply to the missionaries’ 
concern for the native culture and the natural 
spiritual values of Indian life. Is the supposition 
that paganism alone takes care of these, and that 
they are spurned and despised by Catholicism? If 
so, I am still more mystified. Either the editors 
of our Catholic mission magazines are spoofing us, 
or the missionaries who contribute to them are dev- 
ilishly ingenious fellows who sit up nights concoct- 
ing stories out of an idle brain. Somehow neither of 
these notions seems to fit in with my experience 
of missionaries or of mission editors. What am I 
to think, for instance, when I read in the Indian 
Sentinel for January, 1938, about Father Aloysius 
Hitta, O.S.B., at Saint Patrick’s Mission, Anadarko, 
Okla.? “This wise-hearted Benedictine,” I learn, 
“who was ordained on this very spot and conse- 
crated to this mission, has devoted himself with 
steady enthusiasm and rare intelligence to the wel- 
fare of the Indians during the past thirty-seven 
years. Like every good priest, he has been sensitive 
to the material needs of his people—with charity 
and prudence, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and harboring the harborless little ones of 
his flock in the mission school.” This Jesuit-named 
Benedictine “believes firmly in maintaining the 
integrity of the home even though it be not a pros- 
perous one.’”’ Moreover, he has been deeply inter- 
ested in the Indians’ art. He gathered some fine 
old Indian objects as models and induced a num- 
ber of Indians to come there to work. Some of these 
people are now making money from the sale of 


their products, others are employed as teachers in 
Indian schools. “He also perceived the artistic abil- 
ity of the Kiowa. Asha, Tsa-Take and several other 
young Indian artists, whose work has attracted at- 
tention in this country and in Europe, received 
their first encouragement and training at Saint 
Patrick’s School.” 

Now, of course, I learn that Father Aloysius has 
been totally wrong. This poor, misguided man 
should have been helping the Kiowas and Apaches 
to regain their lost paganism. But what I should 
like to know is: just wherein lies his appalling mis- 
take? And as I read similar narratives in Jesuit 
Missions and other American mission publications, 
I am still more perplexed. 

On the other hand, I am equally perplexed to 
know just what there is in paganism to offer the 
Indian. It offers to him no certain hope of a future 
life, which, after all, is man’s ultimate concern. 

What guarantees does it offer for those material 
and spiritual values even in this life on which the 
prophets of Indian paganism lay such stress: edu- 
cation, livelihood, health, utilization of land, politi- 
cal organization? All these things must be supplied 
to the Indian from sources that lie totally outside 
of Indian life. They come from Washington, from 
the white man, from the Indian’s friends or admin- 
istrators. But those who supply these benefits can- 
not themselves share his paganism. Indian pagan- 
ism, to believe the accounts rendered of it, is some- 
thing essentially local, individual to the tribe or 
region. We cannot, somehow, conceive the United 
States Department of the Interior offering pollen 
to the rain gods. When the Heye Foundation re- 
stores to the Gros Ventres Indians the skulls of 
a couple of Thunder Birds it does so as a concession 
to the Indian’s frame of mind, but not as an act of 
a common religious observance. 

This means that, after all, under paganism the 
Indian is doomed to have his soul and body ad- 
ministered by alien persons with whom he has no 
basic spiritual fellowship other than a tenuous sym- 
pathy and goodwill. Indian Paganism fits in admir- 
ably with the plans and desires of those agencies 
which dearly love to administer their fellow-man. 

The Catholic Indian has no difficulty, tribally, 
culturally, in fitting into the Universal Church. 
Catholics in power may not always treat him with 
the charity and the consideration that he deserves. 
They may need to be recalled to their senses by 
Popes and missionaries. But as a Catholic he is a 
member of Christ’s Mystical Body, and from the 
security of that position no spiritual or temporal 
government can dislodge him. When the American 
Indian finally wakes up to all that is going on round 
about him, whom, in the last reckoning, will he con- 
sider to be his true friends? Personally, I should 
like to know. JOHN LAFARGE 
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“MERCY” KILLINGS 


STATISTICIANS tell us that within a few genera- 
tions we shall be a nation of old people. To support 
this gloomy prediction, they adduce undoubted 
facts. For the country at large the birth-rate is fall- 
ing, and in some districts it is falling rapidly. 
Schoolmen know that within another decade the 
number of young people at college will begin to 
decrease. In some cities the attendance at the ele- 
mentary schools is smaller than it was ten years 
ago. The inference that we shall shortly be a nation 
of old people seems justified. 

Yet if certain factions now actively at work suc- 
ceed in legalizing their plans, the forecasts of the 
statisticians will be brought to naught. Instead of 
becoming a nation of old people, we may turn into 
a nation of middle-aged people, for the aged who 
are sickly will be put to death by the physician, 
acting under the authority of law. One of these fac- 
tions, styling itself ‘““‘The National Society for the 
Legalization of Euthanasia,’”’ announces that it will 
shortly introduce bills in the legislatures of twelve 
States to legalize ‘mercy killings.” 

From the standpoint of Christian morals, it may 
be said at once that there is no such thing as a 
“mercy killing.” To kill a sick man, either at his 
own request or against his will, is plain murder, a 
crime that calls upon God for vengeance. The in- 
dividual is obliged to prolong his life by caring for 
his health and by using all reasonable means to 
regain it should he fall ill. Nor can the state kill a 
man, simply because he is ill and, in the opinion of 
physicians, incurably ill. The state may take life 
only for the commission of crime. Hence the state 
cannot authorize either the physician, the public 
executioner, or any individual or society to termi- 
nate the life of a sick man. Nor may the individual 
give this authorization, for the simple reason that 
authority here resides solely in God. 

To Christians the case is clear, but it may be 
viewed from another angle. “Euthanasia” means 
the death of an individual, but it implies far more. 
It spells the death of all progress in medical science. 
A disease will remain “incurable” as long as we do 
not try to cure it. The medical profession has stored 
up knowledge by trying to cure sick people, not by 
killing them out of hand. The second process is 
probably easier, and is certainly quicker. But it is 
the easy way out, and easy ways bring skill and 
knowledge to no profession. It is the sworn duty of 
the medical man to use every means at his disposal 
to prolong life, and to the degree that he neglects 
this duty he is faithless to his profession, and guilty 
of murder, should death result. 

The medical profession is in honor for its age- 
old work to alleviate pain and prolong life. We con- 
fide in the physician because we believe that he 
wishes to help us, not to to kill us. He is not an 
executioner, but a friend, a helper in present trou- 
ble. When he loses that character, let us robe him 
in the garb of the public hangman, and replace our 
hospitals and homes of healing by death cells for 
condemned criminals. 
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THE NEW DEPRESSION 


IN meeting with business and big business, the Ad- 
ministration seems to have an olive branch in one 
hand and a bludgeon in the other. Business, no 
doubt, would prefer the olive branch, and so, we 
think, would the rest of the country, now begin- 
ning another period of economic depression. No 
doubt, the history of most holding companies is 
bad, but not all are bad, and the banks cannot be 
blamed for all our worries. We sincerely trust that 
the leaders of business and the leaders in Congress 
will reach an agreement which will stimulate all to 
adopt every means to end this period of uncertainty. 


— 


THE CATHOLIC V 


WHAT place does God occupy in the lives of 
our young people? Do they recall Him only in 
moments of a devotion that is sentimental 
rather than solid, or is He the law of their life? 

Probably many Catholic educators have re- 
hearsed these questions, recently put by a 
teacher who has spent many years in secondary 
and higher Catholic education. In this instance, 
they were prompted by the fact that several 
individuals whose conduct at school had been 
without reproach, had fallen away from the 
Church. 

No doubt, it would be unjust in these cases to 
hold the school and its teachers wholly respon- 
sible. Everyone who has studied the matter 
knows that the school alone cannot produce 
young people who under all circumstances will 
be faithful to God and His law. Even the college 
of the Apostles, whose Master was Our Lord 
Himself, had its weak members and its traitor. 
Parents whose lives are worldly or dissolute, 
parents who refuse to cooperate with the 
school, parents who fail to teach their children 
by good example, can in many instances nullify 
the work of the ablest and most devoted 
teachers. Deeds are more influential than 
words, and what young people see at home can 
bring to naught even the best school. 

But with all this granted, can we say that we 
are doing our best to train our young people in 
religion? Is the administration of our schools 
and colleges in this respect such as to teach the 
young that the most important thing in life is 
religion? 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


WE sympathize with the Federal Civil Service 
Commission, which can only complain about what 
it cannot mend. But our deeper sympathy goes to 
honest civil servants, forced to work under unsatis- 
factory conditions, and to the country, forced to put 
up with a system which never stayed the hand of a 
politician from looting the Treasury. One thing only 
can force Congress to yield to the popular demand 
for an honest civil service, and that is the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the next bill, and the next, and every 
bill, which exempts applicants from open competi- 
tive examinations. 


1OLIC WHO LAPSES 


Nothing short of an inclusive, intensive sur- 
vey of our schools can justify a categorical an- 
swer to either of these questions. Some of us 
will be inclined to answer according to our ac- 
tual experience. What is thus told will be useful, 
even if not conclusive. 

It will not do in these days of pervading and 
corrosive unbelief to bring up our young people 
in an atmosphere composed almost exclusively 
of “devotions” and general exhortations to “be 
good.” As far as is possible, the young must be 
taught the dogmatic basis on which is based 
every devotion approved by the Church. They 
must not only believe and practice, but they 
must be given the reasons for belief and prac- 
tice. For our service of God is a reasonable 
service. 

Those who think that it is easy to teach reli- 
gion have never tried to teach it. This impor- 
tant work demands not only knowledge but 
special skill, and neither is acquired in a day. 
Our best men and women should be set aside 
for the teaching of religion. Let them be deeply 
pious, by all means, but let them also be schol- 
ars in their field, endowed with the gift of 
teaching. 

In our colleges the department of religion 
should enjoy a standing at least equal to that 
of every other department. For our primary 
and secondary schools, this work should be en- 
trusted to specially chosen teachers. Properly 
staffed institutions cannot guarantee that every 
pupil will remain faithful. But they can greatly 
reduce the number of those who fall away. 


RED BAITING 


ONLY one conclusion as to the essence and pur- 
pose of Communism is possible to Catholics. Since 
the fundamental principles of Communism are 
atheistic, and its purpose is to propagandize atheism 
in every department of life, Catholics, and indeed 
all Christians and all who believe in God, must op- 
pose it and fight it by every means in their power. 

Since in this country Communism, at present un- 
able to promote its atheistic program openly, has 
adopted a variety of indirect means of preaching its 
message, it has become necessary for all who up- 
hold Christian civilization, to be doubly alert. It is 
now well known, to take but one instance, that the 
Communists plan to “bore in” on all labor unions 
and particularly on the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. One result of this plan—indeed the 
result deliberately sought—is violence, disorder and 
a growing opinion, which the responsible leader of 
the C.I.O. has done little to dissipate, that the 
C.1.0. is governed by orders from Moscow. 

Unfortunately, some Catholics have been gross- 
ly deceived by this mistaken judgment as to the 
C.I.O. More unfortunately, a number of politicians 
have influenced Catholic groups to join them in a 
hue and cry against the C.I.0. The purpose of these 
politicians embraces nothing like the welfare of the 
wage-earner, the promotion of legitimate labor 
unions, or good order in the community. 

Within the last few weeks, one of these political 
leaders has come out into the open with a policy 
which every Catholic, and every American citizen 
who holds that the Constitution is something more 
than a scrap of paper, must unhesitatingly reject. 
In order to keep Communistic agitators out of the 
city, he first identifies them with the C.I.0. agents, 
and then declares that the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech is not recognized in the city which 
he misgoverns. No man may speak in public unless 
he first submits to censorship a copy of what he 
proposes to say. If, in the judgment of this official, 
he is a member of the Communist party, or is in 
any way “tainted” with Communism, he will not 
be permitted, even should he submit to an indignity 
which involves repudiation of his rights under the 
Constitution, to offer his remarks for censorship. 

We deeply regret that a number of Catholics, 
and one or two Catholic societies, have allowed 
themselves to be deceived by this Commuunist- 
minded mayor. Patriotism, as Dr. Johnson sapiently 
observed, is the last refuge of the scoundrel, and it 
is incredible that upright men have been led astray 
by these rhodomontades about “the grand old flag”’ 
and “red-blooded Americans.’”’ No doubt, the pur- 
poses of these Catholics are above reproach. But 
what they are actively promoting is the suppression 
of a right which every minority, and particularly 
we Catholics sorely need; the right to speak and 
publish our opinions, free from censorship, re- 
sponsible to the civic authorities for what we shall 
say only to the extent that in speaking our mind 
we violate a just Federal, or State, or municipal 
law. 
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This is a right guaranteed against the Federal 
Government by the Constitution of the United 
States. It is a right guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of every State in the Union against the local 
Government. Under it, any and every State and 
Federal official, however high his rank, is prohibited 
from preventing the citizen from publishing or 
speaking his opinion, or from demanding that the 
citizen first submit to censorship what he wishes 
to say or print. True, should his remarks violate 
the law or stir up disorder, he can be detained, and 
when his guilt has been proved, he can and should 
be punished. The civil authority which may not im- 
pose previous censorship, not only may but must 
hold the individual responsible for the abuse of his 
constitutional right of free speech. But no authority 
in this country may destroy this constitutional guar- 
antee on the ground that the individual may, or 
even in all probability will, abuse his right of free 
speech. 

Interference with this right will return to plague 
every citizen, and particularly every Catholic, who 
on plea of fighting Communism, joins this cam- 
paign against the Constitution. We plead with 
Catholics who may have given this movement their 
support to reconsider their position. 

We must not fight Communism by destroying 
constitutional guarantees. That, precisely, is what 
the Communists wish us to do. 


THE ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


BY this time, the whole country has heard of the 
anti-lynching bill. In the Senate one of the most 
elaborate filibusters of recent years has developed. 
Like most filibusters, it has been accompanied by 
much heat and little light. 

We are loath to believe that the Senators who 
assert that the filibuster will be continued until the 
bill is withdrawn, represent Southern public opin- 
ion. We are sure that they do not represent the 
opinion of the chief newspapers in the South, or 
of those men and women who have been laboring 
to put an end to lynching, or of the South’s intel- 
lectual and religious leaders. Their filibuster is 
directed quite as much against the wishes of the 
enlightened South as it is against the bill. 

In our judgment, the Wagner-Van Nuys bill is 
wholly constitutional. It is simply a belated en- 
forcement of the due process of law which, though 
guaranteed by the Constitution, has been repeated- 
ly set at naught in various parts of the country, 
North and South. Due process does not mean mere- 
ly that a man accused of crime must be given a 
fair trial. That is too constricted a definition. It 
also means that he be protected by the authorities 
in his right to live, until by judgment of his peers 
he is sentenced to die. 

It is not our view that this bill will automatically 
end all lynching. That we cannot hope for, as long 
as the moral and intellectual degradation of com- 
munities infected with lynchers, remains un- 
changed. But we think that a Federal law can be 
used to make lynching considerably less common. 
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STORMY WEATHER 


EVEN Peter was beginning to lose hope. When that 
stalwart leader faltered, his companions could not 
keep up a brave front. They all knew this Lake of 
Genesareth, a rather shallow body of water, which 
the winds from the mountains could quickly beat 
into a dangerous storm. “Lord, save us, we perish,” 
they cried, turning to Jesus Who was asleep in the 
staggering little boat. 

Whether we are like Peter in his shifting moods 
of exaltation and despondency, or more like Peter 
in his serene humility after the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, we all know that the lake on which our boat 
has been launched is subject to sudden storms. 
From tomorrow’s Gospel (Matthew, viii, 23-27) 
we ought to learn wisdom: the wisdom which as- 
sures us that as long as we are in the boat with 
Our Lord, nothing can harm us. 

It is idle to represent this world as the worst of 
all possible worlds, inhabitated chiefly by dour per- 
sons who have modeled their lives on Schopen- 
hauer and Missus Gummidge. It is equally idle to 
go into raptures about it, as though it were an 
Eden exclusively populated by Pollyannas. Either 
view is extreme, and hence misleading. 

There are saints in the world today, as great, 
perhaps, as any whom the Church has ever raised 
to the altars. At all times, the Church is the joyful 
mother of holiness. There are also rascals with rec- 
ords redder than those of the Impenitent Thief, and 
it would seem that the government of this world, 
political and economic, were now chiefly in their 
hands. At least, the Church is persecuted every- 
where, openly or covertly, and evil penetrates the 
state, the family and the lives of many who either 
do not know God, or knowing Him, hate Him. That 
is why there are wars, why in many countries God’s 
children are killing one another, why in many 
others God’s dearest friends, the poor, are the prey 
of the ruthless rich who use them, to quote Leo 
XIII, just as though they were machines for the 
making of money. The world is indeed a vale of 
tears. 

Over and above the distress we see about us, we 
have our own griefs. Who among us is without his 
fears which are the more oppressive because he 
does not know what the morrow will bring forth? 

But both for the world and for ourselves, there is 
balm and healing in tomorrow’s Gospel. To begin 
with, perhaps some of us, poor sailors at best, think 
every squall is going to be a catastrophic calamity. 
If we hold on, it will soon blow over. Yet even if the 
stoutest must admit that the storm is terrible, let 
us not lose hope. Our Lord is with us, and He is 
just as much interested in saving His children as we 
can possibly be. When the time comes, He will com- 
mand the winds and the waves, and they will obey 
Him. 

When we think more about Him, and less about 
scanning the skies for signs of worse storms to 
come, our lives will be happier. What we ought to 
concern ourselves about is not the weather, but 
whether we are in the boat which carries Him. If 
we are, nothing else matters much. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. While representatives of 
finance, industry, labor gathered in the White 
House to confer with the President about restoring 
confidence to business, Mr. Roosevelt at a press 
conference in his office declared he intended to 
abolish all holding companies. ‘Why have any?” he 
inquired. A four-inch tail sometimes wags a ninety- 
six inch dog, he indicated. The Administration will 
eliminate such power from the tail. . . . Leaving the 
press group, Mr. Roosevelt sat down with the finan- 
cial, industrial and labor leaders. John L. Lewis and 
Philip Murray represented labor. The group told 
the President it was essential the nation knew 
which direction the Administration intended to take 
on such questions as prices, taxation, the public 
utilities, monetary policy and others. Conflicting 
broadcasts by Administration leaders must be 
stopped, if confidence is to be restored, Mr. Roose- 
velt was told. . . . At a later press conference the 
President somewhat modified his previous attitude 
on holding companies, gave the impression he would 
not abolish all holding companies. . . . Representa- 
tives of automobile manufacturers and automobile 
financing agencies were invited to the White House 
to confer with the President. . . . Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Business Advisory Council told him they agreed to 
his idea of eliminating the pyramiding of holding 
companies, but deprecated “any general move to 
outlaw proper holding companies. . . .”” The Council 
urged a fresh study of the wages-and-hours ques- 
tion; approved the President’s recent statement 
about the necessity of a financially sound railroad 
situation, made many other recommendations. .. . 
Mr. Roosevelt, January 15, appointed Stanley For- 
man Reed, Solicitor General of the United States, 
to the Supreme Court vacancy occasioned by the 
retirement of Justice Sutherland. Mr. Reed, a Ken- 
tuckian, is fifty-three years old. Justices McRey- 
nolds and Brandeis also hail from Kentucky. 


THE CONGRESS. The Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nations of Joseph P. Kennedy, Hugh Wilson and 
Norman Armour as Ambassadors to Great Britain, 
Germany and Chile respectively. . . . Louis B. 
Glavis, ex-head of a bureau in the Department of 
the Interior told the Senate he had, under instruc- 
tions from Secretary Ickes, tapped department tele- 
phone wires. . . . The subcommittee on taxation of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, in an ef- 
fort to stimulate business, recommended sweeping 
changes in taxation. . . . The Senate filibuster 
against the Wagner-Van Nuys Anti-Lynching bill 
still held up any action on the measure. . . . The 
Senate Commerce and Labor Committees’ report 
reveal unbelievable conditions on board American 
merchant marine ships. Discipline appears to have 
vanished from many of the ships; officers must take 


crews appointed by labor unions. Passengers are 
insulted; officers are laughed at; conditions border- 
ing chaos exist, according to the report. . . . The 
Senate Appropriations Committee eliminated from 
the House Bill, the “item veto” power given to the 
President. Under it, he could veto any item without 
vetoing the entire bill. . . . Representative Harry 
Sauthoff told the House the visit of Americar. 
cruisers on the invitation of Great Britain was un- 
usual. He warned the same propaganda entering 
this country in 1917 was again spreading. . . . Morris 
S. Tremaine, Controller of the State of New York, 
told a House committee that Federal tax laws were 
injuring the nation. . . . Secretary Morgenthau re- 
vealed to Congress his opposition to the imposition 
of additional taxes at this time. . . . Senate agents 
investigating the Department of the Interior re- 
ported millions of dollars were expended without a 
“proper audit.” . 


WASHINGTON. The War and State Departments 
opposed legislation exempting American intercoast- 
al vessels from paying Panama Canal tolls... . 
American investments in China amount to $132,- 
000,000. American citizens permanently resident in 
China own property worth between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000. American missionary properties total 
about $40,000,000. . . . The Federal Communications 
Commission severely rebuked the National Broad- 
casting Company for the recent Mae West and Don 
Ameche broadcast, and also the fifty-nine substa- 
tions which sent the dialogue over the air. The 
Commission refused to accept the National Broad- 
casting Company’s apology that the program was 
only a “human error in judgment.” . . . The Navy 
Department announced three American cruisers 
will be present at Singapore, February 14, when the 
new British naval base there is opened. The British 
were said to have hastened the ceremonies before 
the base is really completed, invited the American 
ships to demonstrate to Japan that the United 
States Government is sympathetic to Britain. 


AT Home. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs launched a drive to have each family “spend 
a little more,” thus prevent hoarding, aid recovery. 
. . . Wendell L. Wilkie, president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, offered to dis- 
pose of its Southeastern utility properties to the 
Government. Government competition brought 
about the offer, an effort to protect 200,000 inves- 
tors, Mr. Wilkie said. D. E. Lilienthal, T. V. A. direc- 
tor, denied Mr. Wilkie’s assertion that a “desperate 
situation” had been created. . . . Henry Ford held 
out his first olive branch to the United Automobile 
Workers of America, in the St. Louis strike. The 
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Ford Company agreed to establish a seniority em- 
ployment list to include U. A. W. A. members, con- 
sent to a plant election to ascertain a collective bar- 
gaining agent. . . . Pennsylvania’s Governor Earle 
announced he would seek Federal ownership of the 
anthracite industry in his State. . . . Jersey’s new 
Governor, A. Harry Moore, named John Milton, 
Mayor Hague’s aide, to the Senate, to fill out his 
own unexpired term. Moore is the first man to be 
elected to the Governorship in Trenton for three 
terms. . . . Max Zaritsky, president of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, C.I.O. affiliate, 
joined David Dubinsky, in pleading for peace be- 
tween the labor forces. Mr. Zaritsky supported Mr. 
Dubinsky’s contention that the A. F. of L. had con- 
ceded all the essential points asked by the C.I.O. in 
recent parleys. 


SPAIN. Foreign diplomats requested the Red Gov- 
ernment to ease the desperate plight of 4,000 po- 
litical prisoners held by the Madrid Leftists for six- 
teen months in close confinement, under severe 
food restrictions. The Red Government would make 
no definite commitment. . . . Nationalist planes sub- 
jected Barcelona, Valencia and other coastal towns 
to bombing. Barcelona received the severest at- 
tacks. The Red Government has its largest munition 
plants in Barcelona, plants which send out a steady 
stream of arms to the Leftist forces. The objective 
of the air raids was the factories supplying guns 
and ammunition to the Marxian army... . In the 
‘Teruel sector, Franco columns pushed forward, 
seized several towns. Red airplanes were shot down; 
from one a Russian pilot bailed out, was made pri- 
soner. The entire west side of Teruel was in 
Franco’s hands. Franco pushed the Leftist troops 
from positions on Mount Muleton and in the Altos 
de Celadas which they have held for over a year. 
While the Red propaganda radio in Barcelona was 
telling the world Concud had not fallen to Franco, 
Franco’s troops were marching through the town. 
Nationalist lines ran close to the Teruel railway 
station just outside the city. 


JAPAN-CHINA. Fierce fighting continued in vari- 
ous sectors—around Wuhu, Yangtze River port; 
near Linhwaikwan, eighty-five miles north of Nank- 
ing; in the Hangchow area. Japanese succeeded in 
occupying the whole Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway... . 
Japanese columns converged on Suchow... . Chi- 
nese reports claimed gains for their armies in Shan- 
tung and Chekiang. . . . Tsining changed hands 
several times; was recaptured by the Nipponese. . . . 
100,000 Chinese Communist and irregular troops 
were harassing the Japanese troops in North China. 
. . . To Chiang Kai-shek’s spurring of discipline is 
attributed the new stiffening in Chinese resistance. 
... The German Government admitted both Tokyo 
and Nanking asked it in October last to mediate 
between them. Following the Japanese Imperial 
Council, Japan insisted on partnership with the 
Chinese Government in the economic development 
of China. China rejected the Tokyo peace offer on 
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any such terms. The sovereign rights of China must 
be preserved, the Chinese Government replied... . 
Archbishop Marius Zanin, Apostolic Delegate to 
China, celebrated solemn Requiem Mass in Hankow 
for Chinese war dead. . . . Japan withdrew recogni- 
tion of the Chiang government; the Chinese ambas- 
sador to Tokyo was withdrawn. 


FRANCE. The immediate cause of the downfall of 
the Chautemps Government was the Communist 
support of sit-down strikers and their demand for 
foreign-exchange control. ... As a wave af strikes 
spread over France, and thousands of workers in 
the Red spots of the North shouted their allegiance 
to the hammer-and-sickle, the President of France 
strove frantically to have a new Cabinet formed 
and thus cover up the picture of French chaos. 
First Georges Bonnet was given the task and failed, 
unable to win Socialist support. Léon Blum then 
tried, met with failure. Finally Camille Chautemps, 
out of the Premiership but a few days, set up a 
Radical Socialist Cabinet, minus Socialists, minus 
Communists. The Socialists agreed to support him, 
the Communists to oppose. Since the Communists 
work against any Government not completely their 
own, covertly if allied with it, openly if on the out- 
side, their opposition will now be open instead of 
hidden. 


GREAT BRITAIN. A commission on “the Doctrine 
of the Church of England,” issued its report, per- 
mitting members to believe what they will... . 
Opening the Anglo-Irish talks, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain said if Ulster would consent, Britain 
would welcome a united Ireland. Mr. de Valera said 
this was insufficient; only with Ulster restored, 
could unmixed friendship exist between Britain and 
Ireland. . . . Questions of finance, trade, defense 
were gone over, then handed over to experts. The 
talks will be resumed when the experts are ready. 
... Mr. de Valera asked for better treatment of the 
Catholic minority in Ulster. 


FOOTNOTES. The Rev. Rupert A. Mayer, S.J., who 
lost his leg in the World War for Germany, was 
again arrested by Hitler’s secret police. The Hitler 
efforts to close all Catholic schools continued. In 
two years, the Nazis hope, all will be shut. . . . After 
several inquiries from Secretary Hull, the Bolshe- 
vik Government in Moscow admitted Mrs. Rubens, 
American citizen, was in a Russian jail. . . . Mexican 
President Cardenas raised custom duties 100 to 200 
per cent on numerous articles from the United 
States, in an undisguised attack on American trade. 
. . . December 20, the Rumanian people elected a 
parliament. King Carol dissolved it, ordered a new 
election. His chosen Premier had only nine per cent 
of the dissolved parliament. . . . In St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, a tragic fire brought death to fifty Brothers 
and students in the College of the Sacred Heart... . 
Amid nationwide rejoicing, King Farouk of Egypt. 
made commoner Farida Zulficar his Queen. 
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RED FRIENDS 


EDITOR: I had celebrated Mass in one of our 
country chapels; my horse was glad to be back in 
his stable up the road; and the farthest thing from 
my mind, as I walked into town with clanking spurs 
and swinging saddle-bags, was Communism. I was 
thinking of dinner. But I forgot about that when I 
saw a red rostrum, decorated with a good-sized flag 
of the U. S. S. R., smack in the center of the plaza. 
“What’s up?” I asked some of our boys. ““A Com- 
munist meeting,” they told me. I said something in 
English which it was just as well they did not 
understand. 

Two cars drove up and the Communists stepped 
out. They started for the municipio across the 
street to greet the Mayoress—and invited me along. 
“Sure,” I said, and went, spurs, saddle-bags and all. 

The one whom I will call the boss greeted the 
Mayoress and the Chief of Police, and begged per- 
mission to use the plaza for their meeting. Permis- 
sion was granted on condition that “you do not 
speak against our Catholic religion.” “Have no 
fear,” smiled the boss. “We are not the enemies of 
your religion; on the contrary, we are your friends. 
Why, in France and Germany, Catholic priests and 
people are hand in hand with us; we are fighting 
for the same things.” 

I asked the Doctor in English (he spoke per- 
fect English) if I understood him correctly to say 
that Communism was not militant atheism—anti- 
God, anti-religious, anti-Catholic. I was smiled upon 
pitifully and told in so many words that I was mis- 
informed. “Misinformed!” I shouted. That was too 
much on an empty stomach. “Listen,” I said, “I’ve 
read dozens of articles about Communism in the 
Catholic magazines by men who are not misin- 
formed; I’ve read the Pope’s Encyclical against 
Communism—” 

Senor Lanauze Rol6én interrupted me: “I invite 
you to come down to the plaza and speak at our 
meeting. Speak in English; here is a man who will 
translate what you say.” 

I went home, found a copy of the Pope’s Encycli- 
cal in Spanish. When I went back to the plaza the 
meeting was over. 

After Christmas, I went to San Juan. Two Do- 
minican Fathers there, who edit a Catholic weekly, 
listened to my story. They knew Dr. Lanauze 
Rolén. They furnished me with a valuable book, 
Los Caminos de la Violencia by the Doctor. It was 
not very difficult to find statements attacking reli- 
gion and Catholicism by name. Here was neat mat- 
ter for flyers which are being printed at present. 
They will be spread among our people. 

Dr. Lanauze Rolén and his comrades have adopt- 
ed the safest tactic. They have to wear sheep’s 
clothing. For this is truly a Catholic country, de- 


spite the statement of Senor~ Rafael Menendez 
Ramos, who signed the birth-control measure as 
Acting-Governor last year: “While ninety per cent 
of the Puerto Ricans are reared as Catholics, I do 
not believe that more than twenty per cent actually 
comply with all the requisites of the Church, and 
these are mostly women.” And the Communists 
know as well as we, that the eighty per cent who 
do not actually comply have a spirited habit of 
thwacking their chest and telling the world Yo soy 
Catolico. 

As open enemies of Catholicism, the Reds will 
not make too many friends in Puerto Rico. But as 
“friends” it is our business to unmask them! 

Maricao, P.R. RAYMOND M. Srapta, C.SS.R. 


FOR MORE LITURGY 


EDITOR: May I offer belated congratulations for 
your presentation of Father Gerald Ellard’s article, 
Bring the Faithful Nearer to the Altar (Novem- 
ber 6). 

Why not give the liturgy more attention than it 
has been given? Our communal worship as Cath- 
olics can be fully realized only through a knowledge 
of externals, notably the Mass. Only by casting off 
our usual aloofness with respect to the liturgy and 
actively participating in our religious rites can we 
restore the body to its post of honor as a temple of 
the spirit. This effort will counteract the tenets of 
modern paganism and will assure a better propa- 
gation of Catholic Action. 

I sincerely hope that more articles by such au- 
thorities in liturgy as Father Ellard will be pre- 
sented in future issues. 


Los Angeles, Calif. WILLIAM QUINN 


BINGO GAMBLES 


EDITOR: I think it high time for fair-minded peo- 
ple to protest that church bingoes, when played for 
big stakes, should be stopped. I am well aware of 
the arguments advanced to justify such bingoes. 
They may have some weight in connection with 
bingoes conducted on a small scale, but not so in 
connection with bingoes conducted on a gigantic 
scale. 

Moral theologians hold that when those taking 
part in gambling games risk money which in jus- 
tice should be spent elsewhere (e.g., dependent fam- 
ilies or just debts), or when the practice of such 
games leads to a habit or craze for gambling, or 
when these games are fraught with abuses, then 
they become morally sinful and are a scandal to the 
community. 

Now I personally know of a number of bingo 
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devotees who are doing just that. These people are 
risking money that they cannot afford to lose. 
These cases, to my mind, are not isolated instances, 
but are a representative cross section of the coun- 
try as a whole. There is a great danger of fostering 
the gambling habit and of engendering a craze to 
gamble for higher and higher stakes. Other abuses 
are notorious. It is to be noted that some parishes 
have their devotions first and their bingo gamble 
afterwards—apparently to increase attendance. 

A by-product of this species of gambling in holy 
places is to cheapen the Catholic Church in the 
eyes of fair minded people, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, and to give to the enemies of the Church real 
grounds for adverse criticism. 

Louisville, Ky. Rev. JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 


PROBLEM FOR PARENTS 


EDITOR: I fully agree with you that the problem 
of drinking among the young people of today is a 
difficult one, but since it is almost an impossibility 
to stop it, I think that it should be dealt with in a 
clear, logical manner. I wholeheartedly disagree 
with you when you imply that parents should not 
serve liquor in the home. 

Since the home is the schooling ground of the 
child, where he learns what is right and what is 
wrong, is it not logical that the home, meaning the 
parents, should also school the child in the sane and 
proper use of alcohol? Is not logical to have the 
parents teach the child to use liquor in moderation? 
I think that it is one of the responsibilities of par- 
enthood to show the child (by child I mean the man 
or woman who has not yet reached twenty-one) 
the correct way in which to use liquor. Since tav- 
erns are so prevalent today, it is impossible to keep 
liquor from the young people; so I contend that in 
order to have them use liquor (if they are inclined 
to use it at all) with moderation they must be 
taught the use of it in the home. They must be 
taught how easy it is to make liquor an instrument 
of congeniality and sociality as well as how easy it 
is to make one’s self a veritable slave to it. 

I am speaking from experience when I say this as 
I have never been refused a drink of beer or a high- 
ball by my parents yet, and I pride myself with the 
fact that I can imbibe and still remain a perfect 
gentleman and retain the use of all of my faculties. 
I attribute this to the fact that my parents have set 
me a perfect example in this respect. 

Chicago, Il. FRANK KNOLL 


FACTS ON MRS. PETER 


EDITOR: I am writing the life of Mrs. Sarah Peter 
who was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1800, and 
died in Cincinnati in 1877. There is much printed 
material on Mrs. Peter available, but I should like 
to gather as much original matter as possible. So if 
anyone has any correspondence of Mrs. Peter, will 
he please send me what letters he has, or authentic 
copies? 
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Sarah Peter was the daughter of Thomas Worth- 
ington, the fifth governor of Ohio and was twice 
married. Her first husband was Edward King, a son 
of Rufus King of New York, our eminent Minister 
to England. Mr. King died in 1836 and in 1844 she 
married Mr. William Peter of Harbyn, Cornwall, 
the British Consul of Philadelphia from 1841-1853. 

Mrs. Peter was an accomplished linguist, a 
woman of charm and beauty, and a worid traveler 
who knew well most of the noted people in this 
country and abroad. After her conversion to the 
Catholic Faith in 1855, she devoted her wealth and 
talents to the Church and the service of the under- 
privileged and was instrumental in bringing a num- 
her of Religious communities to this country. 

I am extremely interested to have data about 
Mr. Peter and any letters that may be had of his. 
He wrote the “Speaches” of his father, who was a 
distinguished member of the British Parliament 
and added a Memoir. Does anyone know where I 
can get a copy of this Memoir? 

I will consider it a great favor if I can obtain 
information on any of these subjects. 

Bexley, Ohio. Mrs. EARL S. MCALLISTER 


SALAZAR NOT FASCIST 


EDITOR: I wish to thank Mr. Kerwin for his kind 
praise of my article on Salazar (December 18). 
I admit that there are many points of similarity 
between the Portuguese Estado Novo and the Ita- 
lian Corporative State. But I think Salazar differs 
from the Fascist ideology on certain essential 
points. (1) He clearly rejects the totalitarian state. 
“The regime is a national, authoritarian, corpora- 
tive and Christian state.” “We must shun any tend- 
ency towards a totalitarian state. Such a state sub- 
ordinates everything to the concept of nation or of 
race. It is essentially pagan.” The full concept of 
Dr. Salazar’s address, given in Léon de Poncin’s 
Le Portugal Renait, pp. 107-108, emphasizes his 
utter rejection of totalitarianism. But Mussolini has 
written: “Fascism conceives of the state as an ab- 
solute, in comparison with which all individuals or 
groups are relative only to be conceived of in their 
relation to the state.” This citation is from J] Duce’s 
article on Fascism in the Italian Encyclopedia of 
1932. Other differences appear in regard to educa- 
tion. Salazar does not seek to regimentate youth 
in a Fascist mold. The Portuguese regime is not 
militaristic or spartan. As to the corporative re- 
gime: Salazar favors corporatisme d’association, 
rather than the corporatisme d’état which charac- 
terizes Fascism. 

Finally, Salazar has disclaimed the label of “Fas- 
cist.” Doubtless he knows his own mind rather 
clearly in this matter. 

I do not wish to criticize or disparage the con- 
structive work of Fascism in Italy. But I think 
Salazar’s spirit and objectives are far from iden- 
tical with those of Fascism, though they are large- 
ly similar. 

Woodstock, Md. 

LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON, S.J. 
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UNTIL June 14, 1936 (what a black day that was!) 

the “big three” among contemporary British Cath- 

olic men of letters were Belloc, Chesterton and 

Baring, all of them intimates, all extraordinarily 

prolific, and each a prodigy of many-sided talents. 

oe ing is the least known but not the least remark- 
le. 

He resisted things which might have spoiled him, 
among them the fact that his father was a lord, 
that he had, growing up, the entrée to the royal 
circle, that he was educated at Eton, Cambridge 
and in Germany, that his assignments in the diplo- 
matic service brought him the friendship of men 
whose names were household words before the 
World War. After wearying of the diplomatic pro- 
fession Baring served as a newspaper correspondent 
in Asia and the near East and enlisted in the World 
War, coming out at the end with several decora- 
tions and a major’s commission. Baring’s humility 
is so invincible that it is undisturbed by the list of 
fifty or more volumes which bear his name, includ- 
ing novels, short stories, dramas, essays, memoirs, 
travels and poetry; by the fact that he is a distin- 
guished linguist, and that he knows more about 
Russian literature than any living Englishman. 

How he accomplishes so much is, as in the case 
of the two other members of the “big three,” just 
another one of those miracles. Part of the secret 
lies in the fact that his perceptions are keen and 
always alert, that he has an instinct for the pen, 
and that he takes everything in stride. He never 
fusses, storms, or wastes his energies. In the World 
War two of his dearest friends were killed in action. 
The glorious tributes he paid them proclaimed Bar- 
ing the poet had not been lost in Baring the soldier. 

Baring has an instinct for beauty of phrase; he 
never wrote an awkward or unmusical line. As you 
read, the two great modern masters of music in 
English verse come to mind, Tennyson in such 
lines as 

Soft are the hollow wood-notes of the dove 
And low the flight of swallows in the dusk, 
Swinburne in such lines as 


And we have soared through vasts of blinding light, 
And moved in dazzling firmaments of flame. 


The earlier Keats is echoed now and then and the 
magic of his Celtic dawn recaptured: 

You smiled upon my midnight, Jessamine, 

And the dark spaces blossomed into stars. 

O moon, stand still! O dream, fold thy dim wings! 

Baring loves nature with an intensity which is 
revealed everywhere. Men of troubled soul, women 
desolate, lovers joyous at meeting or saddened at 
parting, all turn upon sea or sky or hill eyes of 
wonder and adoration. The plunging waves, murky 
clouds streaming overhead and suddenly parting to 
yield a moment’s sight of apocalyptical splendors, 
yellow corn spotted by blood-red poppies and bend- 
ing before the breeze—of these neither he nor his 
readers ever weary. It is not that he sees alone; he 
feels also, and he creates his atmosphere in some 
mysterious way till we are ourselves enveloped in 
the heat of a summer afternoon or in the silvery 
coolness of dawn or in the harvest evening with 
Russian peasants marching home beneath the 
moon. Nature to Baring is not merely decorative; 
it reflects or reacts upon human moods. When 
music—which he loves—brings peace to his soul he 
turns by instinct to nature for a parallel. It is 

As when the moon compels the storm to cease 
And calms the wind; and all the skeins of foam 
Unravel softly on the vanquished sea. 
So too when struck by the beauty of a woman he 
notes the “twilight in the stillness of her eyes.” In 
his hour of despair he hopes to find his beloved at 
his side. If so he will be like a lost pilgrim who 
Suddenly sees the unending aisles of night 
And in the emerald gloom the morning star. 

In Baring’s love lyrics passion though never ab- 
sent is always restrained, partly because of his 
breeding and traditions and partly because he 
shares with Chesterton the humility which is con- 
scious of its unworthiness in the presence of what 
he deems a glorious fact, a transfiguring experi- 
ence. The beloved woman is a queen, the poet a 
beggar at her gate; to love her is to love summer, 
winged words, and noble souls. Love, indeed, by its 
miracles, makes life so exquisite, so wonderful, that 
by comparison “death could only be a little thing.” 
Love is not always crowned with bliss and Baring 
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fully appreciates what the Russian peasants mean 
when 

They sing the joy of love that lasts a day: 

The sorrow of love that lasts a whole life long. 
In “We drift apart, nor can we quite forget”—with 
one haunting Rossettian line, and reminiscent of 
Watson’s Estrangement—hope smiles at the last 
but through a mist of tears. 

There runs through the poetry of Baring—who 
is often so gay and witty in his prose—an undercur- 
rent of sadness unique except with Christina Ros- 
setti and at times as poignant as hers. This sense of 
sadness is seldom absent; in certain of his war 
poems its presence is like the beat of remote and 
muffled drums. Two of these are sonnets, Julian 
Grenfel and Pierre; they cut deep. Two others, 
Diffugere Nives, 1917 and In Memoriam, A. H. are 
among the noblest and most beautiful dirges in 
English poetry. No reader with normal emotions 
can be proof against them. They are free of purple 
patches; in their unity, their subdued color, their 
fineness of texture, they are perfect. But most 
striking of all are their purity of feeling, nobility of 
sentiment, high faith and restraint. There is neither 
striving nor crying, though you know how the Hail 
and Farewell of the lamented dead must have 
haunted the singer’s memory as it haunts yours 
long after you have set these poems down. 

In In Memoriam Baring employs irregular 
rhymes and line lengths; in Diffugere Nives a defi- 
nite but unusual stanzaic form which gives the ef- 
fect of extraordinary dignity while providing in the 
final dimeter line, as in Keat’s La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, a knell as of illimitable woe. 

The uncompleted end of all things dear, 

The clanging door 
Of Death, for ever loud with the last fear, 
Haunt them no more. 


No more they crave in rain of heedless Fate, 
A last farewell; 

No more for them the words: “No more,” “Too late,” 
Repeat their knell. 


Without them the awakening world is dark 
With dust and mire; 

Yet as they went they flung to us a spark, 
A thread of fire 


To guide us, while beneath the sunken skies 
Faltering we tread, 

Until for us like morning stars shall rise 
The deathless dead. 


Like all sane men Maurice Baring hates the 
thought of war. But he is no sentimentalist; he 
realizes that peace may be too high a price to pay 
for civilization and that there are worse things than 
death. In his tradition realities corresponding to 
“honor” and “duty” still exist, “glory” remains the 
brightest need and “hero” the most dazzling name 
which men of high soul can yield to their fellows. 
Such a conviction has survived the three wars in 
which he has seen friends and strangers die and he 
can still write enviously of a soldier once wounded 
but reclaimed and restored to his regiment, that he 
was reserved for a nobler death than one behind 
the lines. Death, in Baring’s eyes, brings its own 
peace, its unique healing, its endless felicity. He 
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recorded in his notes on the war in Manchuria the 
unforgettable look on the face of a dead Japanese 
soldier and he shaped that memory into one of his 
most striking sonnets, The Dead Samurai to Death, 
which ends 

I dared not hope to meet thee in this place; 

Then let my smile speak rapture and surprise 

And with ineffable wonder stamp my face. 
Even the young reservist, dying, looks contentedly 
upon the Summoner, with no thought of fear: 

O Brother Death—I knew you when you smiled, 
and when Captain Herbert of the air forces died in 
action Baring thinks of him as accepting the “offer- 
ing supreme” 

A soaring death, and near to Heaven’s gate, 
Beneath the very walls of Paradise. 

Baring is acutely sensitive not only to human 
emotions, to the beauty of women, to nature in her 
infinite variety, but to music, great acting (he 
adored Sarah Bernhardt), great writers and the 
genius of place. One of the finest pages in the 
Puppet Show of Memory records how breath-tak- 
ing he found his first glimpse of Greece, a glimpse 
made abiding in a sonnet whose visual beauties 
breathe the spirit of the classic past. Here is the 
sestet: 

I see the temples fringed with breaking foam, 

As pink as daybreak in the silver dust; 

The Parthenon at sunset large and dim, 

Smouldering against the purple mountain’s crust; 

And far away on the ocean’s blazing rim, 

The phantom ship that brought Ulysses home. 
Read his Italy and June Night in Russia, his 
Shelley, his Beethoven and what has been called 
his most perfect sonnet, Mozart, wherein the inef- 
fable is expressed, the impalpable realized, and se- 
cret things revealed through being given a habita- 
tion and a name. 

“Advanced” critics whose interest in sociology is 
keener than their appreciation of poetry will scoff 
at all this and ask what significance Baring has for 
our age. Baring is no dweller in an ivory tower but 
a citizen of the world, at home wherever men and 
women foregather. Recalling Chesterton’s The Se- 
cret People is Baring’s Song of the Nameless on 
whose surging heptameter lines is borne the prom- 
ise that “the storms of God are brewing” and that 
“all the morning stars shall sing at Freedom’s hour 
of birth.” Instinctively Baring turns to the finer 
qualities of every race for, poet as he is, his eyes 
are open to those things which reveal humanity at 
its best. He knows how to praise, how to interpret 
with an unfailing generosity. 

In all his fifty volumes there is no sneer at any 
man or class or race, a noble record of urbane and 
sympathetic insight in a generation as ignobly in- 
tolerant as ours. The German, the Jap, the Turk, 
the Russian, fundamentally alien to him as a Briton, 
become, when seen through his eyes, brothers in a 
universal fellowship. Thus in Harvest in Russia he 
sings the glory and the dignity of toil; in The Con- 
script the moral energy begotten of service with 
others; in To Pierre the happy fortune of a boy per- 
mitted to meet his fate not alone but in the sus- 
taining company of a gallant brotherhood. 
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AN APOLOGY 
FOR PAGANISM 


THE Enemy Gops. By Oliver LaFarge. Houghton, 

Mifflin Co. $2.50 
THIS is the second novel by Oliver LaFarge dealing with 
the American Indian, a field in which he enjoys unex- 
celled knowledge, experience and temperamental fitness. 
As in the former novel, Laughing Boy, Pulitzer prize 
winner, the scene deals with the tragic questions that 
confront Indian youth in the face of a civilization whose 
touch brings moral devastation and the physical anni- 
hilation of their race. 

The story of Myron Begay, the misnamed Navajo waif, 
his pitiful attempt to escape from the Government board- 
ing school, his recapture of the companionship of his own 
people, his sorrows and joys, rebellions and misfortunes, 
summarizes the author’s criticism of our traditional In- 
dian policy. As a leading ethnologist and as president of 
the American Association on Indian Affairs, Oliver La- 
Farge has repeatedly propounded his views in less ro- 
mantic form. Here they are clothed in vivid imagination 
and his characteristic economy of language. Save for one 
passage which every reader should consider needlessly 
graphic, the sensuous aspects of the story have, in gen- 
eral, been treated with considerable restraint. 

Singled out for reprobation are the iniquities of the 
Federal schools, run by venal officials on the taxpayers’ 
money, with morally and economically devastating re- 
sults. A powerful scene of three cattle barons and a 
Kansas City banker seated around a table high in the 
heart of the mountains comprehends in a chapter the 
whole system of exploitation of the Indians by white 
ranchers with the complicity of banks in the interest of 
loans and politicians in the interest of votes. Mr. Collier’s 
Indian policy is seen with enthusiasm. 

As was pointed out by the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs in 
the Commonweal for October 29, 1937, after paying trib- 
ute to the author’s brilliancy and skill: 


The novel was obviously written . . . for a purpose 
far beyond the telling of a story. It is a novel with a 
thesis, if ever there was one, or rather with two 
complementary theses; first, criticism of the white 
man’s efforts to remold the Indian in his own image; 
and, second, vindication of its hero’s solution of his 
problems by complete reversion to the ways of his 
ancestors and above all to their religion. “Really I’m 
not Christian,” Singing Warrior decides in his final 
crisis, “I’m against that God... .” Mr. LaFarge asks 
us to believe that only by rejecting Christianity and 
embracing paganism can a Navajo retain the values 
of his culture. 


Father Riggs points out that in this apologia “the 
cards are consistently stacked against Christianity. His 
Christians are foul-minded, or narrow-minded, or stupid, 
or all three. Paganism has humaneness, beauty, poetry, 
the power to impart mystical experience, in all of which, 
as far as this novel suggests, Christianity is totally lack- 
ing!” And his final verdict is: “By its onesided and arbi- 
trary method of presenting its case Mr. LaFarge’s plea 
for paganism betrays its own weakness.” 

I see nothing to change in this verdict, which bears all 
the more weight since Father Riggs is known as a man 
of wide culture, at the opposite pole from a hasty or 
biased judgment in literary matters. Like myself, he is 
fully in accord with the author when the latter wields 
his rapier against the white man’s inhumanities. 

It is doubtless true that the author’s guns are turned 
directly not on the Catholic but on the Protestant mis- 


sionary. Those whom he holds up for ridicule are Prot- 
estant missionaries of the Bible Belt variety, shot 
through, as he ironically notes, with hatred of “Rome” 
before all other considerations. Catholic missions and 
missionaries figure only in incidental fashion. 

To anyone who has even a passing acquaintance with 
ordinary Catholic mission literature the obvious question 
will arise: “Why this silence as to the work and attitude 
of the oldest of all missionary agencies in the South- 
west? Is there any ground for thinking that the Catholic 
missionaries are in any way lacking in appreciation of 
Indian psychology, not to speak of child psychology? Is 
there any lack of that abundant, that heroic sympathy 
with a people’s soul that he so eagerly looks for? Are 
the Franciscan Fathers who work in this very region, 
are Mother Katharine Drexel’s splendid Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament at Saint Michael’s and other posts 
indifferent both to Navajo culture and Navajo spiritual 
values as well?” 

Being a novel, it is content with this impression, and 
avoids discussion of the other side of the picture: the 
insoluble difficulties for the Indian’s social as well as 
spiritual welfare which a pagan solution presents. These 
I touch upon elsewhere in this issue. In view of these 
unsolved answers, I feel obliged to say that with all its 
scathing satire of true evils, while it is a masterly work 
of art, The Enemy Gods presents the white reader with 
an unexplained omission and the Indian with a merely 
illusory benefit. JOHN LAF arce 


THE MAN 
BEHIND THE THRONE 


Victoria’s GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Pierre Crabités. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
IT is sometimes said of a woman’s dress that if it is only 
stored away for a period of years it will eventually 
become fashionable again. The post-war disillusionment 
probably coincided with the nadir in appreciation of Vic- 
torian fashions. The uncertainties of the ‘thirties have 
resulted in a rush to the historical attic in the hope of 
refurbishing what was so recently despised. The result 
has been a parade of Victorian creations ranging from 
Victoria Regina to And So—Victoria. The very latest, 
from Louisiana, is Victoria’s Guardian Angel. 

Professor Crabités contends that Baron Stockmar, the 
friend and confidant of Victoria, deserves the credit for 
pulling the English monarchy out of the slough into 
which it had sunk since the days of George III. To quote 
Stockmar himself, “there cannot be any doubt that the 
conduct of these princes has done more than anything 
else to diminish the respect and influence of the mon- 
archy in this country.” He strove to convince the queen 
that she must establish the “moral dignity” of the court, 
not so much because morality was desirable in itself as 
that a court established on a higher moral plane was 
politically expedient if monarchy was to be saved. 

To him goes the credit, therefore, for paving the way 
for the royal marriage by completing Albert’s education. 
He instructed the prince in the usages of the English 
constitution and constantly stood like a watchdog be- 
hind the throne to see that no mistakes were made. He 
raised the monarchy above politics and gave it a high 
moral tone. He preserved for Britain the one institution 
that in the twentieth century has held the Empire to 
gether. The amazing thing is that all the time the Baron 
was a German at heart, ambitious for the unity of Ger- 
many under Prussia and more in sympathy with the 
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Prussian idea of monarchy than with the English 
variety. 

Pride of authorship may have caused too much stress 
to be placed on Stockmar and insufficient on Leopold, 
King of the Belgians. The letter which Leopold wrote, 
for instance, on the confirmation of Victoria in 1835, 
urges the young princess to practice the Christian vir- 
tues. Since Stockmar was Leopold’s physician, however, 
the letter may merely reflect the influence of Stockmar 
on Leopold. 

Stockmar was quiet and unassuming in the way he 
went about his work. He made no demands for political 
recognition though his presence was sometimes resented 
by English politicians. In his Denkwiirdigkeiten he some- 
times makes no mention of the most momentous events 
in which he is known to have played an important part. 
He was the true éminence grise. 

The publishers say that this is a “strong, straightfor- 
ward and eminently readable biography.” They are not 
claiming too much for it. Hersert H. CouLson 


A MERRY ACCOUNT 
OF A GRIM COURT 


Tue CLERMONT ASSIZES OF 1665. By W. W. Comfort. 

University of Pennsylvania Press. $3 
NO one would expect from the prosaic title of this book, 
that it would open a window on the past through which 
one might see a cross section of life in France during the 
years in which Louis XIV was establishing his authority 
over its most remote provinces. 

The author has translated, in an easy and delightful 
fashion, a manuscript until now known only to a few. 
Briefly, its history is that of a court of justices from 
Paris sent by Louis XIV to the lawless province of 
Auvergne to bring offenders to trial however powerful 
they might be. One of the judges, M. de Caumartin, took 
with him the tutor of his son, the cleric and scholar 
Esprit-Valentin Fléchier, who was later to be Bishop of 
Nimes and one of the most famous court preachers of 
his day. 

Fléchier was keenly interested in every phase of life 
before him, and mingled easily with every type of man 
and society. He had, moreover, the power of telling of 
his experiences in a way that inevitably won and re- 
tained the most lively interest. He wrote, for the house- 
hold of his patron, an account of the months of the 
Assizes in his Memoirs sur les Grands Jours d’ Auvergne. 
The defiance and crimes of nobles, the trial and punish- 
ment of criminals, the scandals and flirtations, the love 
stories and the gossip of the day all live again in his 
narrative. Tragedy, humour and pleasant trivialities suc- 
ceed one another in this excellent picture of the provin- 
cial society of seventeenth-century France. 

The author has rendered a service to students of law, 
history and sociology in giving us this translation, and 
he has further enriched it by his fine historical and bio- 
graphical introduction, and the reproductions of portraits 
of the chief characters in this story which certainly 
merits its sub-title of A Merry Account of a Grim Court. 

MoTHER Mary LAWRENCE 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


MARCH winds are not here yet, but it is not too soon to 
begin thinking about St. Joseph’s Month. There is a de- 
lightful little book by a Sister of St. Joseph, Joseph the 
Just (Benziger, $1) which consists of thirty-one beautiful 
meditations and many litanies and prayers to St. Joseph. 
Special attention is called to this book; also to a book by 
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that very distinguished French Oratorian, Pére Henri 
Perreyve, friend of Ozanam and Pére Gratry. It is a de- 
votional book for the sick, La Journée des Malades, 
which has been translated into English by M. G. Chad- 
wick under the title of J Give Glory! (Herder, $1.25). 
There are a number of spiritual readings, but the most 
attractive section is the chapter of Mass prayers for the 
use of the sick. It is a book overflowing with the promise 
of spiritual hope. In its widest connotation, that spiritual 
hope is expounded in The People of God (Burns, Oates, 
5/—), by Dom Anscar Vonier O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. 
There is a spiritual citizenship, a membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is the heritage of all 
Catholic people. The urging of Catholics to realize this 
corporate life as the People of God, is specially stressed 
by the Abbot in his book. 

However blasé the world may become, the love of ro- 
mance never quite dies; and the story of the Maid of 
Orleans is one of the unperishable romances of all time. 
So we welcome Stanislaus Fumet’s Joan the Saint (Sheed 
and Ward, $1) which once more recounts the life of La 
Pucelle with compelling attractiveness. A Daughter of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul writes Little Catherine of 
the Miraculous Medal (Benziger, $1.75) which is a brief 
life of Blessed Catherine Labouré, written apparently 
for younger readers. This is hagiography with an appeal, 
for the book is nicely illustrated. In Saints and Rebels 
(Longmans, $2.50) which is written by Eloise Lownsbery 
and illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott, there is a 
series of short biographies of Saints and not-saints, of 
Catholics and non-Catholics. All these sketches are ex- 
cellent pen portraits, even if some of the characters are 
not entirely to our liking. John Stokes Adams is editor 
of An Autobiographical Sketch by John Marshall (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, $2). This is the sketch of the 
former Chief Justice which was written at the request 
of Joseph Story. It is now printed for the first time from 
the original manuscript which is preserved at the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, together with a letter from 
Chief Justice Marshall to Justice Story relating to the 
sketch. Mr. Adams points out in his Introduction that 
this manuscript is the most important document written 
by Marshall about himself. 

An absorbing chapter in the progress of the Catholic 
Church in this country is unfolded in Early Catholicity 
in Kansas and History of the Diocese of Wichita, by the 
Rev. John M. Moeder, which is published by the Wichita 
Diocesan Chancery Office. The period opens in 1541 and 
continues down to the present day. It is copiously in- 
dexed, has a complete necrology of clergy and is in 
every way a model of historical writing. And that is 
more than can be said of One Hundred and Seventy-Five 
Battles (Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa.) by Roger Shaw and edited by S. C. Vestal. It begins 
with Marathon and ends with the Spanish Civil War, and 
in places is hysterics rather than history—the Battle of 
Hastings did not introduce priestcraft into England. 
European History Since 1870 (Crofts, $6) by F. Lee 
Benns, is clearly a history textbook and a most excellent 
one at that. It is crammed with reliable information, and 
adequately measures up to its title. In the same class 
may be put The Growth and History of the American 
Republic by Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele 
Commager (Oxford University Press, $3 each volume). 
This work in two volumes is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion which brings the history down to the New Deal and 
the presidential election of 1936. There are excellent 
bibliographies and many informative statistical tables. 
The story of the Napoleonists who were banished from 
France and settled in Alabama, is told in Emma Gelders 
Sterne’s Some Plant Olive Trees (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 
They settled at Demopolis where they hoped to found a 
Utopia; but while they were dreaming of glory, their 
fantastic schemes came to a fruitless end. Now there is 
nothing utopian about the Empire City, though it may 
lay claim to being visionary in the best sense. If anyone 
doubts this, read Hulbert Footner’s New York: City of 
Cities (Lippincott, $3.50), a most handsome volume with 
some fine photographs. To us New Yorkers it is all an 
old tale but . . . well, buy the book and read it. 














ART 


AT the Paul Reinhardt Galleries until January 28 there 
is an exhibition of the paintings of Hipolito Hidalgo de 
Caviedes. De Caviedes is a young Spaniard who first ex- 
hibited in Madrid three years before the World War 
when he was only nine years old. His paintings have been 
included in international exhibitions throughout Europe 
and America, and he has won many prizes. Yet his name 
is not as well-known to the general public as I feel that it 
should be. His murals adorn a great number of build- 
ings, both ecclesiastical and secular, in Madrid. He dec- 
orated the Spanish Pavilion for the Catholic Press ex- 
hibition at the Vatican a year or so ago. Unfortunately 
the present government in Madrid does not like him, and 
so he has been forced to take up his residence in Havana 
where he has been occupying his time doing a mural for 
the Chapel of the Jesuit College. Photographs of this 
mural may be seen at the Reinhardt galleries. There is 
no question but that the painting is far finer than the 
architecture which it adorns. The subject represented is 
the Blessed Virgin and Child enthroned with worshiping 
figures on either side. The work is executed in fresco and 
from the photographs it gives every appearance of being 
of very high quality. The work which is shown by this 
painter in the exhibition is largely in oil and in water 
color, but all of it has a fresco feeling. His water colors 
are particularly charming, although I must confess that 
his still-lifes of flowers are perhaps the most satisfying 
of anything shown. 

At the Knoedler Galleries is an excellent exhibition of 
Dutch seventeenth and eighteenth-century painting. Any 
one having a liking for the careful and meticulous crafts- 
manship of this school should not miss this admirably 
selected exhibition. Flower paintings, exterior views in 
town and country, genre paintings—all the subjects 
which delight the hearts of the Dutch—are there to be 
seen in profusion. One cannot help noticing a strain of 
romanticism beginning to creep in, and it is this very 
romanticism which makes the work of this period less 
great than ‘the Dutch work of the period immediately 
preceding it. Harry LorRIn BINSSE 


MR. BINSSE kindly allows me to encroach upon his 
space, that I may say a few words about Frank Stanley 
Herring’s recent exhibit at the Montross Galleries in 
New York. Mr. Herring has already won a reputation by 
his portraits. Most of this exhibit were water colors with 
the rural Negro of the cottonbelt South as a theme. 
Though Mr. Herring is from Pennsylvania, Mrs. Herring 
is a Southerner, and he paints as one at home in his 
wife’s native Georgia. 

Apart from the fine artistic craftsmanship, which I 
leave to others to praise, two features struck me with 
especial interest in these paintings: the way they dealt 
with the rural scene and the way they dealt with the 
Negro. 

I have often wished that someone could capture the 
peculiar warmth and intimacy of humbler life in the 
tidewater regions of the South, in places where life was 
cheerful, as in Southern Maryland, and not ridden by 
share-cropping miseries; summer afternoons in white- 
washed frame houses amid the pines, the gaiety of the 
oyster boats or the canning house, etc. These are corners 
that American art has neglected. It is a world remote 
from industrial life, that has a tidiness and completeness 
all its own. 

Then there is the rural Negro simply as a person: not 
as a rollicking caricature, or as a tragic symbol, but 
men, women and children who are people and as indi- 
vidual as the citizens of ancient Athens, in their own 
distinctive way. Mr. Herring has succeeded in giving us 
both. I hope he will do more and that his example will 
be followed. J. L. F. 


THEATRE 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS. Let us‘admit that one of 
the best plays of the season is on the stage of the Ritz 
Theatre, under the production banner of Crosby Gaige. 
Time and the Conways, written by J. B. Priestley and 
starring Dame Sybil Thorndike, is worth your immediate 
attention. Do not let yourself be put off by the meta- 
physical thread that is dropped into the play like a hair 
in a good machine. It is too small to do any harm, and 
most of us might not realize nor even suspect that it 
was there. 

I cannot claim that the play is cheerful. The slow, 
down-hill progress of the Conways is not a gay picture 
to follow. Also, it is overdrawn. Some member of that 
family could have won out. Moreover, I do not agree that 
the fate of the oldest daughter is as sad as Mr. Priestley 
thinks it is. Her tragedy, if you will believe it, is that she 
is a spinster! That tragedy, according to Mr. Priestley, 
is one too sad for tears. She has grown bitter, too, as a 
woman must who has not a husband to make her into 
the wholesome, happy, contented creature that every 
wife is! 

With the tragedy of the second daughter I have even 
less sympathy. She falls in love with a married man. 
Any woman who does that is looking for trouble, and 
deserves all that she gets. 

The strength of the play lies in the drawing of three 
characters—the weak widowed mother, who lets her 
favorite son get from her, and squander, the money that 
should be used for the whole family; the worthless son 
who thus robs her and his brothers and sisters; and the 
heartless daughter who marries for money, and pays a 
heavy price for that mistake. The philosophic son is less 
alluring than he seems to most reviewers. He remains at 
home, growing old and shabby on the small wages of a 
clerk, and finding some strange comfort in that meta- 
physical hair in the machine of time, which he alone 
seems to know all about. He is capable of getting out on 
life’s firing line and helping himself and the rest of us, 
and he ought to be doing it. 

But, the Conways are an absorbing lot and one fol- 
lows their goings on with acute interest. The author has 
strengthened this interest by his arrangement of his 
three acts. In the first, he shows the Conway family 
twenty years ago, young, loving life, bursting with ambi- 
tion. In the second, he shows the Conways of the present 
time, beaten down and done for. In the third act, he goes 
es to the beginning and shows how and why they 
failed. 

You will come out of the Ritz Theatre with a tear in 
one eye, and in the other a strong glint of determination 
not to be a Conway. Both the tear and the determination 
will do you good. Also, you will have seen some finished 
acting. Dame Sybil Thorndike, in the role of a weak and 
foolish woman, shows us a type she has never attempted 
before and gives us almost the very best work of her 
entire career. 


RIGHT THIS WAY. Alice Alexander’s production, Right 
This Way, which was produced at the Forty-sixth Street 
Theatre, after a brief existence passed away last week. 
The play fell short of what it should have been. With 
such people as Tamara, Guy Robertson, Joe Lewis, 
Blanche Ring and Leona Powers in the cast, it should 
have gone over with a rush. But neither the book nor the 
music was really inspired. One fault that could be found 
with it was the lack of collaboration between the de- 
signer of the sets and the designer of costumes. Again 
and again the one was nullified by the effect of the other. 
It was too bad. Miss Alexander put a lot of time, money 
and high hopes into this offering and all the members 
of the cast, of course, did their very best acting. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


MANNEQUIN. This is a tawdry little problem play on 
mismarriage, built on the ancient triangular plan and 
vulgarly stuffed with sentimentalism. It emphasizes the 
peculiar kink in Hollywood ethics which allows a happy 
marriage some of the permanency of a Sacrament but 
construes an unhappy alliance as an easily eradicable 
error. The story is a typical Joan Crawford vehicle and 
heavily unoriginal. The self-made shipping magnate meets 
the poor but ambitious model at her wedding supper. 
She has married a shiftless idler in the hope of reform- 
ing him but more especially to get away from her sordid 
environment. When the inevitable divorce comes, the 
rich suitor is on hand to propose, but a misunderstanding 
almost disrupts the second marriage as the wife, fleeing 
blackmail, leaves the shipowner just as a strike has left 
him penniless. However, since no disaster is great enough 
to swamp a marriage made in the movie heaven, all 
ends well. Spencer Tracy’s large talents are put to small 
use in a picture which is sometimes hardboiled, some- 
times maudlin. The production is objectionable in that it 
is a trumped-up defense of divorce which makes no at- 
tempt to equate values. (MGM) 


LOVE IS A HEADACHE. The thesis of this picture is 
supported almost too well by the argumentative romance 
which is carried on between a bad actress and a bad- 
tempered critic. The plot is involved and sudden changes 
of fortune give it a seesaw effect but some adept per- 
formances bring it safely over the rough spots. A news- 
paper writer tries to stop his girl friend’s stage career by 
giving her plays poor notices. When a friend’s death 
leaves him with two children to care for, the actress’s 
manager retaliates by adopting the youngsters in her 
name. Another battle for possession of the wards ensues 
and is finally settled only when actress and writer com- 
promise on joint care by means of matrimony. Grace 
George provides an intelligent and well-defined charac- 
terization as the heroine, lending definiteness to a rather 
vague bit of writing. The film will prove pleasant enter- 
tainment for the family in its less critical moments. 
(MGM) 


MAMA RUNS WILD. Mary Boland is once more cast as 
a domineering wife in this amusing comedy of small- 
town politics but partner Ruggles has been supplanted 
by a new and even more timid spouse, Ernest Truex. 
Although there is a tendency to rely on the story situa- 
tions which have served so well in past films of this 
type, the expertness of the players and generally bright 
dialogue maintain an illusion of novelty. Miss Boland’s 
gentle husband is talked into buying a home in a subur- 
ban community because of his inability to say no. His 
_wife becomes the town heroine when she accidentally 
thwarts a bank robbery and decides to run for mayor on 
a feminist ticket. But the male populace wants none 
other than friend husband and succeeds in electing him 
by a landslide. Miss Boland and Mr. Truex manage to 
keep their domestic difficulties on the humorous side in 
spite of the slow and repetitious direction of the piece. 
It is good family fare. (Republic) 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT. The circumstances surround- 
ing the birth of the picture-puzzle fad are duly recorded 
in this interesting little satire. An advertising artist 
turns an idle amusement into a nationwide mania when 
he sells the idea to Tantalizing Tasties, Inc. But gang- 
sters who have made a business of supplying solutions 
kidnap him only to be trapped by clues hidden in the 
contest drawings. It is a good idea, as played by Preston 
Foster and Sally Eilers, but a slapstick finish dulls its 
appeal. This is for the family. (RKO) 
THomas J. FITZMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


PRISON costs are rising so high that something must 
be done about it. In one State a bill is being readied to 
make well-to-do prisoners pay for their board and 
lodging. If the bill passes, the first amount charged the 
prisoners may after a time prove insufficient to absorb 
the rising cost of living in jail. Authorities will then be 
forced to adopt one of two alternatives: either to in- 
crease the rent for each cell or to ask the police to arrest 
a greater number of monied malefactors . . . To put it 
into editorial jargon, wardens must increase the price 
for their present subscribers or have the police haul in 
a substantial number of new subscribers . . . The Editor 
of AMERICA must do pretty much the same thing, ex- 
cept that he cannot use the police. He cannot ask the 
Officers to arrest five or six thousand people on the 
charge of not subscribing to America. Strange though 
it may appear, the law leaves Americans free with re- 
gard to America. This freedom is known as liberty, 
though some might look upon it as license . . . As men- 
tioned in our last week’s issue, the cost of publishing 
America has risen enormously. Prices of printing, paper, 
operation, etc. have acted like skyrockets. AMERICA’S cir- 
culation has risen so steadily and so gratifyingly that 
if prices had not started climbing up toward the strato- 
sphere we should now be far out in front. Our income 
has soared but expenses have soared higher... 


A number of solutions to the above-mentioned problem 
leap immediately to the mind . . . Out in California, a 
woman left $5,000 to Lilly, her black cat. It was felt 
if we could adopt Lilly, it would be quite a help .. . In 
Cairo, Egypt, pickpockets announced they would stop 
“lifting” during the days when King Farouk’s wedding 
was being celebrated . . . It was proposed that we re- 
quest American pickpockets to proclaim a moratorium 
for three days. People who did not have their pockets 
picked but who would have had them picked only for 
the moratorium, could then be circularized, asked to 
subscribe to AMERICA with the money thus saved pro- 
vided there had been that much money in their pockets 
when they were not picked . . . Another idea broached 
contained the following ideology. The purchasing power 
of non-subscribers must be raised. The Editor must em- 
bark on a campaign of colossal spending to increase 
non-subscriber purchasing power. Objection was raised 
that only by the adoption of several thousand rich cats 
like Lilly could such a plan be financed; that the ac- 
cumulation of so many wealthy cats around the place 
would cause murmuring among the neighbors . . . An- 
other suggestion was this: either to reduce the subscrip- 
tion price by one dollar, or to appeal to five or six thou- 
sand subscribers to cancel their subscriptions. It was 
pointed out that this suggestion might have relevance 
to some other problem but not to the problem at hand 
. .. No enthusiasm was aroused by these proposals. 


The final solution was: AMERICA must raise its subscrip- 
tion price to $5.00 or obtain 5,000 new subscribers .. . 
America’s subscription price is the lowest in its field. 
Nation, Commonweal, New Republic all charge $5.00 
per year. Unlike the other magazines in its class, AMERI- 
CA pays its own way, unaided. It never sought or re- 
ceived subsidies. It has no financial angels . . . The only 
angels around AMErIcA are the guardian angels of its 
Staff. These angels have no money, cannot secure new 
subscribers. Or are we wrong? How do we know what 
they can do? They must know the guardian angels of 
our subscribers and of our non-subscribers. Guardian 
angels, will you please explain about the rising prices 
to your friends, the guardian angels of our subscribers 
and non-subscribers? How many do we want? Oh, about 
5,000. THE PARADER 














